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"No trouble at all, Mom " 


Brincinc home groceries in the rain in these paper bags is no problem. 
That's because they are made of wet-strength paper—paper that stays strong and 
holds up even when it is soaking wet. 

The paper industry is now giving scores of its products this wet-strength 
quality through the use of Parez® Resin 607, a special melamine resin 
developed by American Cyanamid Company. Papers treated with this resin 
make better drapes, towels, napkins, wiping “cloths” and coffee filters that 
won't come apart in your hands . . . tougher wrappers . . . more satisfactory AMERICAN Granamid com 
packages for frozen foods . . . more economical and travel-worthy bags for : 
pre-packaged produce . . . more durable blueprints and military maps that can 
be used in the rain. Parez Resin 607 is also making paper practical for entirely 
new uses, such as packages for ice cubes, beverage bottles, chemicals and 
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many other products used in industry. 
Here is another example of how Cyanamid chemistry is helping manufacturers 
make their products worth more to you. 


Chemicals for the Paper Industry... one of the many industries served by Cyanamid 











There is nothing the matter 


with this country 


that character won't solve 
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ARK AS THESE ARE, we have faced even 

blacker days. Totalitarianism gives a 
country a sort of brute strength; freedom 
gives ours a healthy virility. Or it can, if we 
make a selfless crusade out of protecting that 
freedom we have. 


This is the nation where no one starves, 
where anyone can get an education, where 
anyone can have medical care, and the only 
nation where anyone can do better than his 
father if he is willing to think and work. 


Give the credit to Americanism or the 
profit-and-loss system or anything you want 
to call it... the mame doesn’t matter, but the 
result is good. 


Naturally people with less want to take all 
this away from us; envy always turns into hate. 
And they can do it if we aren’t willing to pool 
some of our selfish “rights” for the right of the 
nation. The net result of what this country and 
its system has done for you and me is the finest, 
the most decent life in the world. 


Thousands of boys are dying to protect that 
system. The least you and I can do is work for it. 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 














The Henry J... Budget “magic” for fleet operators 


© 1951 KAISER-FRAZER SALES CORPORATION 


Kaiser«Frazer’s Henry J 


New Answer to Today’s Fleet Car Problem 


Many large national fleet operators, concerned over rising costs, will 
find the timely solution in the Henry J ...Today’s Most Important New 
Car in America | 


If you are one of the thousands of 
fleet car operators whose biggest 
headaches are caused by rising 
costs and the uncertain situations 
in such materials as rubber, the 
answer to your problems may be 
Kaiser-Frazer’s new Henry J. 


If you are further concerned 
over the possibility of a 3¢ to 5¢ 
per gallon additional tax on gas 
oline. the ultra-thrifty Henry J 
should be of vital interest to you 
in the light of the following 
developments: 





Kaiser-Frazer Plant...home of the Henry J 


Low Cost Per Mile 

In spite of price hikes elsewhere, 
and Regulation W everywhere, 
the Henry J lays proud claim to 
the lowest cost, lowest down pay- 
ment and lowest monthly pay- 
ments of any full-size car in 
America. Any car of comparable 
size and comfort costs from $104 
to $538 more. 

Henry J users can expect to 
save up to $98 on gasoline a year. 
Its new Supersonic Engines 
(choice of 4 or 6 cylinders, with 
overdrive available) deliver up 
to 30 to 35 miles per gallon, at a 
cost-per-mile figure of less than 
one cent! 

Tires actually run farther. An 
estimated 20% longer tire life 
reduces costs per mile, saves up 
to $20 a year on tires. Further 
savings are realized through 
proven lower maintenance (up to 
$50 a year) and lower repair 
bills. Plus other savings on license 
costs, fees and taxes which save 
up to $60 more! 

Thus an operator with a fleet of 
len cars can expect to save up to 
$7,660 the first year, based on 
initial cost and total mileage of 
10,000 miles per car. That’s more 
than the cost of five Henry J’s! 


Rebates To Buyers 


Still further relief for fleet buyers 
is administered by Kaiser-Frazer 
through a unique, dollar-saving 
cash rebate plan. No other pas- 
senger car manufacturer makes 
such an offer. 

Any operator who adds five or 
more Henry J’s to his fleet quali- 
fies for this volume purchase 
rebate. The amount refunded runs 
from 1% to 3% of the purchase 
price, depending on quantity 
ordered. 

All rebates are retroactive to 
date of first purchase and payable 
at the end of the buyer’s fiscal 
purchase year. 

Henry J fleet owners also enjoy 
the advantage of buying Kaiser- 
Frazer parts at the wholesale trade 
discount. Ample inventories are 


carried by more than 3,000 dis- 
tributors and dealers. 


Perfect Fleet Car 


The smart styling of the Henry J 
reflects the good taste of the most 
fastidious firm. Its spirited action, 
ease of handling, comfort and 
safety suit the busiest man-about- 
the-road. A handy double-purpose 
interior provides more luggage 
space than the largest sedan trunk. 

Its powerful, thoroughly proven 
Supersonic Engines have fewer 
pounds per horsepower to move, 
less inertia to overcome, are never 
overtaxed. Large brakes have 
fewer pounds per square inch of 
braking surface to control. The 
result is longer life and more 
actual operating economy than 
any other full-size car in America. 


Costs less to buy...drive...maintain ! 


See your KAISER-FRAZER Dealer 


KAISER * FRAZE R’S H EN RY J $1299. Delivered at Willow Run, with Federal taxes paid. White sidewall 


tires, de luxe bumper guards, wheel rings, overdrive, and local tax (if any) additional. Price subject to change with 





The March of the News 
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Having wonderful time . . . The tem- 
perature on the beach at Key West, Fla., 
was 81 degrees . . . The water was 74 
and the breezes were soft and gentle... 
President Harry Truman was having 
wonderful time . . . The same could not 
be said for a lot of the people he left be- 
hind in Washington. 


Wish you were here. Stories of strange 
goings on were all over the place 
Congress was turning up testimony that 
political influence and jobs were being 
sold . . . Much of it led to the doorstep 
of the White House . . . There were those 
who wished fervently that the 
President would come home. 

“It seems to me,” said Re- 
publican Senator Knowland, 
of California, “that, in the light 
of conditions which strike at 
the very moral fabric of Amer- 
ica, the President should re- 
turn . . . and clean house.” 


Sporty. But Mr. Truman had 
no intention of cutting short 
his vacation just because a Re- 
publican thought he should... 
He donned his fanciest vaca- 
tion togs and settled down to 
stay awhile . . . If all the hulla- 
baloo back in Washington was 
disturbing the Chief Executive’s rest, 
nobody could tell it just by looking. 

For Key West, the President favored 
a large, floppy white cap that looked like 
something out of a vaudeville skit . . . His 
favorite light-blue sports shirt was deco- 
rated with palm leaves as big as a man’s 
hand . ... The sleeves were bobbed above 
the elbows . . . The collar was open and 
the shirttail out . . . Thus adorned, Harry 
Truman gave a jaunty flip to his Ameri- 
can Legion souvenir cane and set out 
for a stroll . . . His pace was 120 steps 
a minute. 


Looky here. The President’s liking for 
gaudy attire was catching . . . Staff mem- 
bers with him seemed to be in a contest 


t Wide World 
MR. TRUMAN 
. .. jaunty togs 


to see who could produce the loudest 
shirt Costumes around the “Little 
White House” were so gay and colorful 
that Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wil- 
son—arriving for a conference—stuck 
out like a sore thumb . . . He wore a dark 
business suit. 


Work and play. Vacationist Truman 
spent hours basking in the warm sun- 
shine . . . As often as possible he went 
for a swim—paddling about with his 
familiar side stroke . . . But getting away 
from Washington didn’t mean he had 
gotten away from his job Planes 
flew into Florida with cargoes 
of White House business . . . 
The President was often on 
the telephone, talking with 
his associates back in Wash- 
ington. 

They had plenty to talk 
about . . . Congress seemed to 
be investigating almost every- 
thing in sight and a lot of 
things that hadn’t yet come 
into the open . One com- 
mittee was looking into tales 
of indirect White House pres- 
sure behind a lot of Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation 
loans . . . Another was getting 
curious about quick profits 
made in land sales near the site of 
projected hydrogen-bomb plant in South 
Carolina . Still another was digging 
into last year’s elections . . . The Truman 
military programs were getting a going 
over .. . So was his budget . . . So were 
his tax proposals. 


Latest news. Reporters tried daily to 
get the White House view about such 
things No luck . One of Presi- 
dent Truman’s secretaries announced 
there would be no press conference 
for the week To reporters who 
still wanted news he offered an item: 
The bosun’s mate of the President’s 
yacht caught a 171-pound fish . . . Took 
an hour to land it. 
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Bell's Liquid Transmitter 
and Tuned Reed Receiver, 
March, 1876. 








Suppose the telephone had never been invented 





Have you ever thought what the 
world and your life would be like 
without the telephone? 


If you wanted to talk to relatives 
or friends — if you wanted to order 
from a store — if you needed to sum- 
mon a doctor or a policeman in an 
emergency — there would be no way 
vou could do it ina hurry. What now 


takes only a few seconds or minutes 
would often take hours and cost you 
far more than a telephone call. 
Each year the telephone becomes 
more useful to the people and more 
vital to the prosperity and security 
of the Nation. Today's tremendous 
job of production and defense could 


not be carried on without it. 


There are twice as many Bell tele- 
phones as there were only ten years 
ago. They are here and ready be- 
cause the Bell System kept right on 
building and improving to meet the 
country’s needs. 

Never in the history of the tele- 
phone has it been so valuable to so 
many people as right now. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Whispers 


ea 


Where Truman Gets Investment Tips... British Lag 
In Naval Know-How ... Russia Gets U.S. Jet Secrets 


The President has resisted the idea 
that he should fire one of his stenog- 
raphers because her husband engaged 
in the “influence” business. If he fired 
the stenographer, Mr. Truman then 
might be under pressure to fire two 
top aides who have been linked with 
“influence.” 


x *  * 


Mr. Truman still is convinced that 
the investigation of influence business 
in Washington will gradually die out 
as pressure is brought by individual 
members of Congress who may not 
want publicity for some of the pres- 
sures they have used to get favors 
for their friends, relatives and con- 
stituents. 


NE 


Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, if he lis- 
tened carefully, would discover that 
both Republican and Democratic 
leaders are talking about him as their 
candidate for 1952. Many Republi- 
cans, who had cooled a bit toward the 
General when he favored troops for 
Europe, now are warming toward him 
again when they hear that Mr. Tru- 
man thinks that the General would 
make a good candidate for the Demo- 
crats. 


x x. 


Rear Admiral Sidney Souers, friend 
and adviser to President Truman, is 
preparing a White House plan for 
changes in direction of this country’s 
psychological warfare, including the 
Voice of America. Top authority and 
direction, under the plan, would be 
taken from the State Department and 
put in a new agency directly under 
the President. 


x * * 


Mr. Truman has had the advice of a 
former Democratic Senator in the in- 
vestment of his recent savings. This 
former Senator from a State near 
the District of Columbia has excel- 
lent financial connections and acted 
as adviser on private affairs for the 
late President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


6 


George Marshall, Secretary of De- 
fense, is up against the problem of 
lopping billions of dollars from re- 
vised estimates of military need. 
Generals and admirals, fighting a war 
in Korea, figure that they want about 
35 billion more dollars’ worth of 
armament than Congress is preparing 
at this time to make available. 


x *k * 


Civilian Secretaries of the three armed 
services are reported disturbed by 
the discovery that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff really have most to say about 
the country’s military establishment, 
and shaping policies, with only an oc- 
casional assist from the civilian offi- 
cials. 


x *k * 


Labor leaders, trying to influence 
President Truman to their side by 
threats that they will deny him their 
political support in 1952, are failing to 
make an impression for the simple 
reason that the President is not inter- 
ested in another term in the White 
House. 
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Ewan Clague, head of the Bureay gf | 
Labor Statistics, is under labor-leade, 
fire because of the new Cost-of-living 


‘index he is trying to build. A year ago 


unions demanded the new index oy 
the ground that the old one was anti. 
quated. Now they don’t want it be. 
cause the revised index is showing leg 
of a rise in living costs than the oj 
one and provides a smaller base fo, 
wage increases. 


x *k * 


Gen. Lucius Clay, defender of Berlin 
in “air lift” days and a top aide to 
Charles E. Wilson, Mobilization Dj- 
rector, is the man union leaders really 
are shooting at. If Mr. Wilson would 
replace General Clay, who favored ; 
labor draft in World War I], the un- 
ions would end their strike. The Gen. 
eral isn’t to be fired. 


x * * 


Russia has acquired several late- 
model U.S. jets that crashed in 
Communist territory in Korea. U.S. 
however, has been unable to get 2 
single Russian jet plane, as those jets 
fight only over Communist areas. Rus. 
sians, thus, know more about our 
plane secrets than we do about theirs. 


xk & 


Russia’s Joseph Stalin is wary a 
jumping openly into the Korean wat, 
even with “volunteers.” Stalin, talk- 
ing peace through his agents in Paris 
finds it complicated to get more open- 
ly into the fight in Korea. 


x * * 


Winston Churchill, raising a “ruckus” 
because a British admiral is not put 
in command of Allied naval forces 
hasn’t yet learned that the British 
have no one who is trained in or even 
understands the weapons, techniques 
and operations of the dominant U.S. 
Navy. Great Britain has lagged fat 
behind in naval development, which 
now revolves around the aircraft caf- 
rier. Command has to go to an Ameti- 
can admiral from a purely practical 
operating standpoint. 
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Serving the Essential Needs of 
Industry through War and Peace 


Bureau of 
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st-of living The Lau Blower Company has the plant, the facilities, the equip- 


A year ago ment, machinery and manpower to meet the needs of essential 

7 index op industry with a wide variety of products. An expansion program 
€ was anti. will add 65,000 square feet to the 80,400 sq. ft. area now 

vant it be. under one roof. This new space, devoted to production 
ip and warehouse facilities, will further increase the high 


position Lau now holds in che air handling industry. 
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ee Series “A” Blower Assemblies 
— - the last word in product development, 
s in Paris, e: the new, vastly improved LAU Blower Assembly. 


10re open- 
A7DD Double Inlet Blowers 
a direct-drive 714” blower with motor built 


INTO the unit. Entire unit is UL approved. 


| “ruckus ak Series “A” Blower Wheels 
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THE LAU BLOWER COMPANY °* 2009 Home Avenue, Dayton 7, Ohio 
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On some accounting jobs this newest National 
does two-thirds of the work automatically. 
And what the machine does automatically 
the operator cannot do wrong! 

Whether your accounting is now done by 
machine or by hand, this Nationa! 31” will cut 
your accounting costs . . . because it has time- 
and-effort-saving features never before com- 
bined on one machine. It is the most complete, 
most flexible accounting machine ever made! 

The weekly cost of owning this newest 
National is only a fraction of the weekly cost 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


With this National 
(oh ame ofele) d <-1-] ol -¥ ame Lotets: 
the work of two... 







of the operator . . . in fact it costs only a 
fraction of what it saves. 

While savings vary in different offices they 
are always substantial. Often they repay the 
entire cost of the National “31” the first year. 

Your operator will be pleased, too. She 
quickly learns to operate this newest National, 
her work becomes easier and more pleasant, 
and she becomes more valuable to you. 

Let the local National representative, a 
trained systems analyst, show you (without 
obligation) what you can save in your business. 


Get this FREE 
20-page booklet 
from our loc al 

representative, 
or write to the 
Company at 
CM Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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Barring big war, the worst of inflation seems about over for now. 

Price markups are fewer, smaller. Food no longer is skyrocketing. Clothing 
prices, higher, still are not running away. Price cuts are showing here and 
there in raw materials, in some other goods. 

Controls, too, are starting to work. Merchants at least have to think 
about price controls before marking up price tags. Manufacturers no longer can 


mark up their prices in anticipation of increasing costs. Stockpiling by 
is a bit less wild and feverish. 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 











Government, regardless of price effect, 
Goods, too, are more available than people had expected. Scare buying, 
two big waves of it since last June, has failed to clear shelves of goods. 





The 


supply of goods, looking for customers, remains large in most lines... It is true 


that new cars are scarce, but most other things can be had readily. 
There will be a period of squeeze later this year, but it will be one of 
rather brief duration, if big war is avoided. Period of tightness won't last 


much more than 18 months, if it lasts that long. 





Incomes, it's true, will go on rising. Wage rates, rising, will go up 
more Slowly under controls, however, than they did in 1950 without controls. 

Taxes, as of now, are taking more dollars out of people's pockets than 
Government is putting back through its immense spending. Dollar flow from the 
payers of taxes to Government will be about 5 billion dollars more in the year 
ending June 30 than the flow of cash from Government tod the public. 

Inflation in months just ahead won't be Government fed. Money making by 
banks, too, is likely to be restrained. Banks, increasing their loans, tend 
to add to money supply by setting up deposits against which borrowers write 
checks. More controls over bank lending are on their way. 














What it all means for the average person is this: 

The dollar, while to lose a little more value, is not on the skids. 
Runaway inflation, barring big war, will be avoided. Dollars are to be 
very much worth having in themselves, even if they have lost another 10 to 15 
Dollars saved in this period when they're being 








per cent in purchasing power. 
thrown around in superabundance are likely to keep most of their value. 

Chances are that, with controls to come, with the public heavily loaded 
with goods, with production high, the dollar may be approaching another period 
of some stability. If rearmament slowed for any reason, the dollar might gain 
back some of its lost value. Outlook for slowing inflation is better. 





To help pay its bills, Government needs big, strong industries. With tax 


(over) 
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rates what they are, industry is working hard to support Government. 

Just look at the experience of General Motors to show what's happening: 

GM over the years has built the world's biggest private business. That 
business in 1950 took in 7.5 billion dollars satisfying public demands. 

For government, out of that amount, went 1.1 billions directly in taxes. 
That's 15 cents out of each dollar of total income. To 465,000 workers went 1,9 
billion dollars, or about 25 cents out of each dollar income. From the income 
of these workers, Government got at least 200 million dollars in tax. To GM 
Suppliers went 3.5 billion dollars. Out of profits of these suppliers Govern- 
ment got another 150 to 200 millions. To 445,000 stockholders were sent divi- 
dend checks totaling 539 million, or 7 cents of each income dollar. The tax 
take from those stockholders was another 150 to 200 million dollars. 

One corporation, successful, efficient, giving employment, supplying the 
public with what it wants, produced around 1.7 billion dollars of revenue for 
Government at the same time. Company itself was able to keep 295 million for 
use in the business, after paying stockholders dividends on their investment, 
and after 122 million for depreciation. 

With 70 billion dollars a year in bills to pay, the Federal Government must 
encourage corporations to grow and to be prosperous. Otherwise Government will 
find it harder to do all the things it wants to do. If it were not for General 
Motors, Mr. Truman would have to seek more taxes from others. 

















































There is this other little point to bear in mind: 

An extra dollar paid in wages returns about 20 cents in taxes. 

An extra dollar realized in profits means a minimum of 47 cents in taxes 
now, and Mr. Truman wants it to mean a minimum of 55 cents. On top of that, 
any dividends paid yield further taxes, often at high tax rates. 

Bias of Government, with a 70-billion-dollar budget to balance, may not 
always be on side of higher wages and strongly against the idea of profits. 


































War in Korea is to go on, nobody knows how long. War's course will be 
determined, probably, in April and May. Air advantage for our side then will be 
nullified by fog and clouds. If Communists can't win then, they can't win. 

War will go on, even so, as long as Communists throw in troops, as long as 
they are unwilling to accept the fact of defeat and agree to. talk. 

War in some form, military officials seem convinced, will go on at some 
point in the world indefinitely. If it's not Korea, then Russia will stir up 
trouble at some other point, according to this view. War _in Korea, if there 
‘ must be war, has advantages for our side. It's a hard war for Russia to keep 
a Supplied with weapons. It's in a spot where Russia cannot throw in air power 
or submarine weapons without getting directly involved in big war. 

Russia, obviously, is hesitating to pick an all-out fight. U.S., getting 
stronger by the day, finds that the power balance is tilting a bit its way. 
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U.S. troops, at least 150,000 more of them, soon will start to Europe. 
Universal service is very probably to be law by midyear. Service will 
probably be for 2 years in emergencies, 6 months in real peacetime. Draft itself 

is to slow a bit in months just ahead, rising again later. Rotation plan for 
troops in Korea, started by Marines, may be worked out for the Army. 
There is nothing yet to suggest that U.S. will back up on mobilization. 
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tip from Detroit! - 


If you want to find out what tire gives the best all-around Take another tip—from the motorists of Aalaeal They buy 
performance, take a tip from Detroit’s car makers! They’re more Goodyear Super-Cushions than any other low-pressure 
experts. They really test tires before they buy them—and tire. Why? Because the more they drive thd more they find 
they put more Goodyear Super-Cushions on the new cars than that the Super-Cushion can’t be mafched—for safety, soft 
any other tire! (Above: Cadillac Square, Detroit.) ride and long mileage. (Above: Yosemite Falls, Cal.) 


J 


_ Atip from the World! 


Go wherever cars are driven, and you’ll discover that more people, the world over, ride 
on Goodyear tires than on any other kind. Doesn’t it stand to reason that the tire that 
gives the most people the greatest satisfaction is the best tire for you to buy? (Above: 


Heerenveen, Holland.) 


More people ride on Goodyear tires than on any other kind 


» GOODFYEAR 


Super-Cushion, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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---and a hospital ship! 


.-.and a heavy cargo carrier! 


Shown unloading wounded here, a 
MATS operated Stratofreighter can carry up to 107 casualties. 


Stratofreighter can be loaded 
with 34 tons of freight from four trucks simultaneously. 


od hale te 
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...and a flying command post! 
mobile, self-contained headquarters for Strategic Air Command, 


in midair. 


Stratofreighter serves as highly 


...and a fast troop carrier! C-97 can transport 131 fully equipped 
combat troops with weapons anywhere they’re needed. 


For the U.S. Air Force, the C-97 Boeing Stratofreighter carries almost anything, anywhere — fast! 


This 14,000-horsepower teammate of 
the B-50, with twice the volume of a 
railroad boxcar, is fast, powerful, versa- 
tile. It set records for capacity and utility 
on the Berlin airlift. It is setting new 
speed and performance records over the 
Pacific in hospital ship duty and in trans- 
porting personnel and equipment. And 
now a new role —as flying tanker for 


aerial refueling of combat bombers — is 
revealed in the KC-97 version of the 
Stratofreighter. Conversion from tanker 
to transport —or the reverse —can be 
made in less than 24 hours. 

With all three of its spacious cargo 
holds completely air and altitude con- 
ditioned, there is scarcely a limit to what 
the 375-mile-an-hour, twin-deck Strato- 


For the Air Force, Boeing builds the B-50 Superfortresses, B-47 Stratojets and C-97 Stratofreighters; 
and for the world’s leading airlines Boeing has built fleets of the new twin-deck Stratocruisers. 


freighter can carry. And it can be loaded 
and unloaded quickly by virtue of self- 
contained ramps and hoists and specially 
designed cargo doors. 

Designed by Boeing in co-operation 
with the Air Force, new-type C-97 Strato 
freighters are now in quantity produc 
tion. They will prove of inestimable 
value in America’s defense program. 
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STRATOPREIGHTER 
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SCANDALS OF WASHINGTON 


Some Get Rich by Knowing the Right People 





Scandals of Washington get 
top billing now. They feature 
big names and big money in 
big deals in the nation’s big- 
gest enterprise—Government. 





Every time a corner of the 
curtain is lifted another inci- 
dent bobs up. Is it illegal? 
Improper? Or just politics as 
usual in high places? 


It's the old story of “‘in- 
fluence peddlers”’ in a new set- 
ting. They seem to do a land- 
office business. Here is a look 
inside some of the cases. 








@ A White House stenographer came to 
work wearing a new mink coat. Tongues 
wagged. Senators listened. 

A Senate Committee pieced the story 
together. The coat had been bought with 
a “loan.” The stenographer’s husband got 
the coat from a New York furrier who 
was trying to borrow $175,000 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The 
coat was paid for by an attorney who was 
handling the loan and had close working 
arrangements with the husband. 

The husband had given a note to the 
attorney for the sum. The coat had been 
reduced to $8,540 from $9,540. The deal- 
er said it was a good coat. It was a nat- 
ural royal pastel mink. 

The husband had come up through 
the Washington fog like a fireball. 

He had been a chain-store clerk, a 
dairy worker, had run a garage and res- 
taurant in a little Missouri town until his 
wife got a job in the office of Senator 
Harry §. Truman. Then the husband 
worked as a Government messenger. Un- 
til he went into the Marine Corps in 
1942, he had never made more than 
$1,800 a year. 

After the wife had shifted to the 
White House staff, the husband did 
audit work for the RFC, then became an 
examiner. He moved in and out of the 
White House, had the same family name 
as some of the President’s relatives but 
Was no relation. 

The husband’s salary rose from $4,500 
to $7,500. He quit the RFC and went to 
work for a corporation that was borrow- 
ing money from the agency. His income 
tose toward a peak of $46,000. He did 
spare-time work for the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and his influence 
widened—with White House officials. 
with RFC officials, with the heads of 
companies borrowing from RFC, with 
lawyers that were dealing with RFC. 
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His friendships developed with Wash- 
ington’s big-time politicians. There were 
plans involving him, testimony  indi- 
cated, to get control of a company in 
which the Government had 37 million 
dollars in loans, to get cut in on other 
Government-financed enterprises. 

The husband began to own slices of 
stock in oil wells, a brewery, various in- 
terests. His borrowings ran up to $136.- 
000. He bought a $52,000 home. The 
onetime messenger had arrived. 


@ An_ industrialist, dependent on the 
Government for big loans and many or- 
ders, needed help to find his way around 
Washington. He dealt with a lawyer who 
had been a top White House aide during 
the Roosevelt Administrations. 

The lawyer took the industrialist 
around and introduced him to a few kev 
Washington officials. Then the lawyer 
sent the industrialist a bill for $135,000. 
The industrialist thought the bill was 
pretty steep considering the work in- 
volved. But he settled tor $100,000. 

Business relations between the indus- 
trialist and the lawyer have continued. 


@ Promoters of a swank hotel in Florida 
needed financing. Their hostelry was to 
charge customers from $30 to $50 a day 
for accommodations. RFC _ examiners 
ruled against a 1.5-million-dollar loan. A 
review committee turned down the ap- 
plication. A new examiner was appointed. 
The RFC board of directors overruled the 
review committee. The loan was made. 
In 1949 and 1950, a top assistant to 
President Truman spent 22 days, rent 
free, in a $30-a-day room in this hotel. 
The examiner who approved the loan 
took his wife and daughter there for a 
free stay of 10 days. And the owner of 
the hotel said various Senators of both 
parties had stayed at the hotel, free. 


@ In another situation, air routes were 
involved. The prize ran into millions of 
dollars of income for the companies en- 
gaged in the scramble. The final de- 
cision had to be made by the President. 
Each company wanted a man who, it 
hoped, would have enough influence to 
reach into the White House. 

One group hired an attorney who once 
had been an adviser and speech writer 
for the late President Roosevelt. The 
other group hired an attorney who had 
been a top adviser and speech writer for 
President Truman. 

In the showdown, clients of the former 
adviser to President Roosevelt won. 


@ The lawyer son of the chairman of a 
powerful Senate committee got a $21,000 
fee for obtaining a million-dollar loan 
from the RFC for another Miami luxury 
hotel, after the Senator, himself, had 
urged the agency to approve the loan. 
Rates for rooms in the hotel range from 
$25 to $40 a day. 

The Senator defended his action. He 
said he saw no reason why he should 
treat his son any differently than he 
would any other lawyer and demanded 
that the committee make public other 
cases in which Senators had interceded 
with the lending agency in behalf of 
friends or constituents. It was made clear 
by the chairman of the investigating com- 
mittee that his group was not trying to 
censor the morals of Senators. 


@ Last November there was a great deal 
of land trading in a quiet South Carolina 
community. Several persons, including 
strangers from outside States, were busy 
buying land and options at prices attrac- 
tive enough to cause the local owners to 
sell. There seemed no particular reason 
why the land was wanted. 

A few days later, the South Carolin- 
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pnal Government 
dollars to spend 
hundreds of mil- 
to lend to bus- 
inessmen, fre 
millions to hand out, hundreds 
of millions in subsidies to give 
to the right people. 


ians learned why. The Government had 
decided to locate its H-bomb project in 
the area. Land prices in the section be- 
gan to skyrocket. But some of the desir- 
able land already had been snapped up 
by outsiders. Three land buyers had 
managed to get 1,440 acres before the 
original owners learned the bomb project 
was to be in their neighborhood. 

Now, South Carolinians are demand- 
ing to know where the outsiders got their 
information. Was there a leak in Wash- 
ington? 


@ An RFC director said that, before he 
got his appointment to the agency, a top 
White House aide exacted from him a 
promise that he would work in harmony 
with the Democratic Party. He said that 
this was made a condition to his appoint- 
ment and that he had accepted the con- 
dition. 

A Senator asked the RFC director if 
he had lived up to his promise. 

“I did; indeed, I did,” he replied. 


@ A social group inside the RFC made 
many of its decisions. Into the talks with 
the RFC directors sometimes came a 
White House official, a businessman, a 
lawyer and one or two other outsiders. 
The group dined together in Washing- 
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businessman, lost 

f Government, 

way to get his 

share of the ings Government 

has to providas He wants a con- 

tract to sell things to the Gov- 

ernment, a subsidy, or a loan 
to buy a factory. 


ton, sometimes went for outings to an 
avocado farm in Florida. 

It was at the avocado farm that the 
decision was made to try to take control 
of a firm into which the RFC had put 37 
million dollars of federal money. The 
meeting was held after a businessman 
had surveyed the business for RFC and 
came up with plans to reorganize it. 

The company now is in bankruptcy. 
Its president said it was forced into ruin 
after he refused to turn over his stock to 
a group of persons the RFC had picked 
to take over the business. This group in- 
cluded the husband of the White House 
stenographer with the mink coat. An- 
other businessman said a lawyer came to 
him and offered to get RFC to approve 
a reorganization plan for the bankrupt 
company for a fee of $100,000. 

The businessman said he turned down 
the offer because it “smacked of a Wash- 
ington fix.” 


@ Six Mississippi House members 
charged federal jobs were being offered 
for sale in their State for as much as 
$1,500, with no checks accepted. They 
said post offices, rural routes and other 
posts were being bartered by persons 
reported to be affiliated with the Admin- 
istration’s political committee in the State. 


duced who talks 
se connections, 
ic ability to open 
doors, who @is results. He may 
have been ew Dealer with 
old ties, a relative of someone 
in the President's office, or friend 
of an aide there. 


of White 
who has a 


The House members said price lists 
were being quoted for federal jobs. 
They said they also had been informed 
that veterans, entitled under law to pref- 
erence in getting federal jobs, were be- 
ing asked for large sums to get positions. 

On the heels of the charges, the Chair- 
man of the Democratic National Commit. 
tee ousted a party official in the State. 


@ Inquiring Senators were told that a 
former member of Congress, who had 
helped to get a law partner appointed as 
a director of RFC, became a specialist 
in getting RFC loans. He was reported 
to have collected 20 per cent of the fees 
on RFC loans arranged by a law firm d 
which he was not a member, but which 
he did represent in RFC matters. 

One firm represented by this special 
ist got an RFC loan after disapproval by 
an RFC examiner. An RFC director 
shifted the case to another examiner. 

Another lawyer bragged that he had 
two RFC directors in his hip pocket. 


@ A year ago, another presidential aide 
was involved in testimony that he had 
helped friends get perfume, molasses, 
race-track permits, passports and militar) 
passes and had received freezer cabinets 
as gifts. One man was convicted of per 
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gy be a lawyer, in 
urge fees are taken 


The man 
which case 


for granted amd are respectable; 
or he may B@ a five percenter, 
making Gova@fnment contacts a 


specialty. His advice and small 
favors can be valuable. 


jury in connection with the cases de- 
veloped then. 

The aide had telephoned from the 
White House and written on White 
House stationery at the request of 
friends, and Government officials acted 
to give his friends what they wanted. 

White House influence got passports 
and military permits for friends who 
brought back perfume essence from Paris 
to be used in their business. They went 
on military planes at a time when few 
businessmen could get to Europe. Other 
friends got permits to build race tracks. 
The freezers went as gifts to the White 
House aide and’ other officials. 

One witness said the aide had tried to 
get a molasses permit for a willful vio- 
lator of war regulations, and had asked a 
department official to ease the permit 
through, saying: “We Democrats have 
to stick together.” 

The aide told the Senators: Sure, he 
did favors for his friends. They were his 
friends, weren’t they? But he never got 
anything out of it for himself and he did 
hot try to press Government agencies 
into doing things. 

At about the same time, in an angry 
outburst at reporters who were asking 
him embarrassing questions, the aide re- 
minded them that they might some day 
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1 simple request 
House or an aide 
f an important 
e wheels turning 

@ House calling” are 
magic words. Next to these are: 
“Senator Blank’s office calling.” 


Pressure, 
from the W 
in the offic 


want favors from the White House and 
that he was an aide to the President. 
He still is an aide to the President. 


@ A third presidential aide turned up as 
a trader in the commodity markets sev- 
eral years ago at a time when there was a 
shortage in grain and the President was 
denouncing speculators. The aide re- 
ported that he had a “pretty rugged” 
session with the President. 

His excuse for trading: He did not 
know that the grain was a commodity. 


@ One man has just been indicted on 
charges of representing private interests 
before a Government agency at a time 
when he was getting $50 a day as a con- 
sultant for the same agency. This man 
collected fees from clients for wangling 
Government contracts for them. 

A client sold a hotel to the Govern- 
ment for 1.3 million dollars. The influence 
man bought it back for him for $653,500 
and collected a fee of $80,000. 


@ A paper manufacturer stepped in and 
bought a tract of land near Washington 
after the Government had become inter- 
ested in the property as a site for a com- 
munications installation. He paid $500,- 
000 for the property. 
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DOWN, DOWN, DOWN GOES DOLLAR 


Up, Up, Up Go Costs for Nation’s Familie 


Everything is going up except 
the value of a dollar. It’s lost 
two thirds of its worth since 1900, 
and it’s still slipping. 

The way inflation’s going, dol- 
lars are easier to get than ever. 
But they buy less and less in 
goods and services. 

Still, people are better off 
than ever, over all. Grandpa's 
dollar would go further, but there 
wasn't as much to buy. 


The dollar, during this century, has 
been going down, down and down in 
terms of what it will buy. A 100-cent 
dollar of 1900 is today only a 31-cent 
dollar and the value is still falling. 

Money has had a hard time of it all 
over the world during the twentieth cen- 
tury. The dollar, in fact, has fared better 
than most other currencies. The British 
pound is worth only a fourth as much as 
in 1900. The French franc has only a 
tiny fraction of its 1900 value. The Greek 
drachma and the Hungarian pengo lost 
all value. The German mark has been 
wiped out twice. The Russian ruble has 
been kicked around so much that, not 
long ago, the Soviet Government took 


: oe 
—Bettman Archive 


PAY CHECKS OF 1900 


away at one stroke 90 out of every 100 
rubles that people held. 

Money is superabundant almost every- 
where. There is more money in relation 
to the volume of goods than there ever 
was. That is what is making money less 
valuable. This trend in the United States 
is worrying the Treasury, the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

Dollars, at the moment, are flying 
around in large numbers. There are 176 
billion dollars in what is known as the 
country’s money supply—currency, check- 
ing accounts and savings deposits. This 
is a record amount of money. But each 
dollar is worth less than it was worth 
only a year ago. In terms of what the 
dollar could buy a year ago, today’s dollar 
has lost 6 cents. In 51 years, the dollar 
has had 69 cents cut from its value. 

In other words, you have to pay out 
three times as many dollars as your 
grandfather paid for the same amount of 
goods. For some things the dollar is 
worth even less than that. In 1900, a 15- 
cent haircut was common. Now $1.25 is 
often the barber’s going price. The dozen 
eggs that could be bought for 15 cents 
recently approached $1. The 15-cent 
pound of beef is above 90 cents. The $10 
suit now costs $50 and is going higher. 

What people are learning is that the 
dollar itself has no fixed, permanent 
value. Dollars may gain, temporarily, as 


—Standard Oil Co., (N.J.) 
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Money has had a hard time of it in the twentieth century 


they did slightly in 1949, and after jg) 
and 1929, but over the long run tha} 
value has tended to be down. World \j, 
I cut the dollar in half in terms of prey, 
buying power. World War II was alin 
as severe. One more war, and the doly 
might be in the same fix as the franc» 
lira or some of the other hard-hit q, 
rencies. 

The decline in the dollar's yay 
however, is accompanied by some cp 
pensations. While the dollar’s vale; 
going down, incomes are going up-eye 
faster than prices. The factory worker ij 
1900, for example, earned 23 cents af 
hour on the average. Now he gets 
average of $1.50 an hour and is in lix 
for a raise. His hourly earnings have mi 
tiplied by more than six, while the ge 
eral price level is only three times as hig 

Living standards, as a result, are fy 
better for the American people than the 
were in 1900. Few people then hy 
horses and buggies. Today almost ever 
family has an automobile. Electric ligs® 
then were rare, now they are commm 
Electric refrigerators were unknow 
Bathrooms and central heating were lu 
uries; now they are necessities. Th 
American people are better fed, bet 
housed, better clothed. They work 4 
hours a week instead of 60 and ha 
many more ways to enjoy their leisure 
movies, radio, television, paid vacatios 

Even with prices at historic high 
which means the dollar at an allt 
low—the Commerce Department obsent 
at the end of 1950 that people in gene 
never were as well off. 

What is happening, though, is 
life is less stable, less secure than it # 
peared to be in 1900. A dollar, shrinkig 
in value, hits the retired person hat 
His fixed income won't buy what ¥ 
planned on. The promised Social & 
curity retirement becomes less attractit 
A Government old-age pension mig 
even mean poverty. Insurance polit# 
shrink in value. 

At the same time, it’s harder for peop 
to build up their own retirement fund 
Rising taxes and rising prices make it 
most impossible to establish an estat 
The time when a man could build 4 
really sizable fortune appears to hit 
passed. What the income tax leaves, & 
estate tax probably will get. 

In 1900, the family that could accu 
late $25,000 was well off. An income# 
$1,500 a year was assured from si 
investments, and that was twice the ave 
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age family’s income in that period. Sav- 
ings of $50,000 made the family rela- 
tively rich. An income of $3,000 could 
be obtained from that sum, and that pro- 
vided a standard of living equal to at 
least $10,000 today. 

Today’s money will buy less and 
bring less. A $25,000 fund, safely in- 
vested, will yield little more than $750 
a year, and that $750 will buy only a 
third as much as in 1900. The yield 
from $50,000 in gilt-edged investments is 
around $1,500 a year, whereas the 
average family now earns $4,000 a year. 

The downward trend in the dollar’s 
value gives almost no promise of comfort 
or aid in age or ill health. The best pro- 
tection now goes to people who are in 
good health and have jobs, business en- 
terprises or farms. Dollars that will buy 
less and less require people to earn 
more and more of them. Jobholders, 
businessmen and farmers are in favor- 
able earnings positions when the dollar 
cheapens in value. 

A check to further decline in the dol- 
lar's value now is being attempted by 
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the Government. The U.S. Treasury, for 
the moment, is not adding directly to 
the money supply. The Government, 
temporarily, is taking more money away 
from people in taxes than it is paying 
out for goods and services. 

Meanwhile, direct controls are being 
applied. Employers now are told to hold 
down the pay raises they give workers. 
Banks and other lenders are being told 
to lend less money to eager borrowers. 
Producers and merchants 
ceilings on the prices they can charge 
for their goods. 

Officials believe that this pattern of 
controls can stop the dollar from getting 
much cheaper. They predict that prices 
may rise about 5 per cent from now 
until midsummer, but expect to have the 
situation under control by that time. That 
would mean a slice of a cent or two from 
the present 3l-cent dollar, but at that 
point a stable dollar is expected. 

Chief reliance of Government plan- 
ners for maintaining the dollar’s worth is 
on the country’s rich resources and huge 
productive plant. The hope is that output 
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of goods and services for civilian use will 
grow up to the money supply and thus 
offset the decline in the dollar’s value. 
Farmers are expected to grow more crops 
and livestock. Textile mills are to pro- 
duce more cloth. Steel mills will be turn- 
ing out more steel, and so on in all lines 
of production. 

The planned result will be a resumed 
rise in the standard of living after a two 
or three-year interruption, while the 
nation’s armed defenses are strengthened. 
That is what has happened, with some 
previous interruptions, .ever since the 
United States was founded. 

The plan calls further for protecting 
people from any sudden decline in prices 
in the future. Farmers then will get 
price-support loans instead of ceilings. 
Businessmen will be encouraged to bor- 
row, rather than discouraged. Workers 
will get unemployment insurance instead 
of wage controls. The idea is to keep the 
dollar where it is. 

But if war interferes, as it has done 
twice since 1900, the value of the dollar 
may go down to a dime by the year 2000. 
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America’s 10 Years of Change 
Age Groups, Family Life, Homes Are Differen} 





People of U. S., as a whole, 
are older and younger than 
10 years ago. Women now 
outnumber men. Cifies have 
boomed, farms declined. 

Population, rising from 
131.7 million to 150.7 million 
in 10 years, shows sfartling 
changes in make-up. Census 
figures, now analyzed, tell 
the story. 


Biggest story is in population age. 
Boom in births brought a spectac- 
ular rise for children under 10. They 
number 29.6 million, up 39.3 per 
cent. That rise goes on, means more 
children to feed, clothe, educate. 

Older people, 55 and over, in- 
creased 30.2 per cent to 25.5 


‘Women Now Outnumber Men... 


14,633,000 76,064, 000 


66,061,582 65,607,683 
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Women in U.S. outnumber men 
for the first time in history. In 1950 
there were 1.4 million more women 
than men in the country. 

Women for generations have out- 
numbered men in the native popu- 
lation. Number of men, however, 
was augmented by immigration. Im- 
migration now has slowed to a 
trickle. Immigrants who poured in 
before 1920 have been dying off. 

Result is that women, with longer 
lives than men, have moved ahead 
of men in numbers—this time for 
keeps. Women’s lead is to grow. 


Source: Census bureau 
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We Get... 
Older ——and Younger 
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Women’s big gains—and their real 
lead—are in the 50-and-over ages. 
Under 50, men still are ahead. It’s 
just that more women reach old age. 

Men’s jobs seem to put a bigger 
strain on them. Men have more acci- 
dents on the job. Heart trouble takes 
a real toll after 45. Cancer deaths, 
a survey of one city shows, rose twice 
as fast for men as for women in a 
recent decade. Physically, women 
thrive on housekeeping. 

All in all, it’s a woman’s world 
when it comes to conditions that pro- 
long life. 





million. Wonder drugs, other med- 
ical..advances prolong life. That 
means more persons on pensions, 
more leisure time, more business for 
resorts. ; 

In-between age groups show 
minor shifts, and an actual decline 
of 13 per cent in the 15-to-19 age 
group. This decline, in 5 years just 
ahead, is to show up in the marry- 
ing, job-taking, child-bearing, mili- 
tary ages. 

Then, after 1955, the last crop 
of wartime babies will start matur- 
ing. Result by 1960 will be a rise 
in the vigorous 19-to-24 group. 
That’s to be important. By 1965, the 
increase in this group over today’s 
levels will amount to several millions. 

U.S. is becoming a bigger coun- 


" try, a stronger country. It may be- 


come a younger country, as mar- 
riages and births rise, infant deaths 
drop. 


... But They Don’t Remarry 


(Widewed and divorced, white) 7,995.99 
9,680,763 
oe 














Women divorced or widowed—and 
not remarried—now outnumber men 
in the same circumstances 5 to 2. 
And the ratio is rising. Men’s ideas 
about marriage are a big factor. 

Men marry women three years 
younger than themselves, on an aver- 
age. So women, who live longer 
anyway, outlive their husbands. 
That means more widows than 
widowers. But men don’t stay in the 
“widowed or divorced” class. They 
remarry. The second time they marry 
women five years younger than 
themselves. 
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U.S. fighting potential is rising 
and falling with the shifts in age 
ps. The number of fighting-age 
men, 18 to 35, rose by just over 1 
million in the last 10 years. In the 
next 10 years, men of military ages 
will increase by less than half a 
million. In 5 more years—by 1965— 
the pool of fighting-age men will rise 
by nearly 2 million. It is after 1960 
that the nation’s readiness for war, 
in terms of man power, is to grow. 
In the last 10 years, the rise in 
military-age men came in the 25-to- 
err Men 18 to 24 declined in 


~ Marriage Is More Popular 
Married 


(People 14 and over) 
Married 














Rush to get married since 1940 


| has brought a 24 per cent rise in 


married persons and a big drop—17 


| per cent—among single persons. Mar- 
| ried people now outnumber single 


4 


to 1 among people 14 
and over. And the rush to get mar- 
ried is on again. 

Scarcity of eligible women is be- 
coming a real problem for men. 
There already are nearly 3 million 
more single men than women. In 
marrying ages of 18 to 34, single 
men outnumber single women 3 to 
2. Again, it’s a woman’s world. 


Most of the country’s population 
tise since 1940—80 per cent of it— 
is in big-city areas. The 168 big ur- 
ban areas expanded by 21.2 per 
cent, while the rest of U.S. grew 
only 5.7 per cent. 

The spectacular rise, though, has 
been in the fringes around city lim- 
its. In these city outskirts, popu- 
lation jumped 35 per cent and ac- 
counted for nearly half the total 
U.S. growth. Today, nearly 1 out of 
every 4 persons lives in a city-fringe 
area. It is in these communities that 
the country’s building boom has cen- 
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More Men for War by '65 


(Males 18 to 35) 


1940 1950 


Where to Seek a Mate 
(Count of people 14 and over) 
Single men outnumber single women 


Search for a wife looks easiest in 
the city. Single men there outnumber 
women only 10 to 9. It is in rural 
areas that men have it tough. 

The wide choice for women—and 
the bad break for men—really shows 
up in ages 20 to 34. Even in cities, 
single men in these ages outnumber 
women 4 to 3. In rural areas the ratio 
is more than 2 to 1. 

There’s little chance of a better 
break for men here—unless war re- 
moves some of the surplus, or unless 
widowed and divorced women be- 
come more inclined to remarry. 
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number. Those trends are to continue 
for a time. 

A reversal is to come after 1955. 
By 1965, there will be fewer men in 
the 25-to-35 group than there are 
today. But there will be 2.6 million 
more men 18 to 24. That is to make 
for a younger, more vigorous reserve 
of fighting-age men. 

Hitch in all this is that the growth 
of war man power, and the shift to 
younger men, is not to come in real 
force until after 1960. It is then that 
today’s 29.6 million children under 
10 will be passing age 18. 
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Exodus from U.S. farms is seen to 
center in young people. Persons in 
vigorous ages of 20 to 34 now make 
up only 18 per cent of the farm pop- 
ulation; they are 25 per cent of the 
city population. 

Scarcity of young people on farms 
certainly is not due to low birth 
rates. Youngsters under 20 make up 
43 per cent of farm population, 31 
per cent of city population. But they 
don’t stay down on the farm after 19. 

Move to cities goes on, as ma- 
chines take over farm jobs and city 
lights shine brighter for farm youths. 





Big Cities Get People 


(Where increase occurs) 


14,653,382 
3,532,935 
sh. - 
In 168, In rest 
big city areas of U.S. 








tered and home ownership become 
the normal thing. 

Shift to the suburbs in some urban 
areas has been phenomenal. In 
Charleston, S.C., and Wilmington, 
Del., the suburbs rose 40 to 80 per 
cent while the central city shrank in 
population. In 10 urban areas, the 
fringe population has more than 
doubled in 10 years. Some outskirt 
communities—Contra Costa County 
near San Francisco; Falls Church, 
Va., near Washington, D.C.; Wash- 
ington County near Providence, R. I. 
—nearly trebled in population. 
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JAPAN: NEW DANGER SPOT 


Are Soviet Forces Getting Set to Move ; 


Russians are quietly closing in 
on Japan. They may not start 
anything, but they're in position 
to, if they choose. 

U.S. military experts don’t 
like the look of things. Japan, 
unarmed and exposed, can get 
caught in a Communist pincer. 

Russian troops on Sakhalin, 
agents on other northern islands, 
are getting new attention as a 
threat to the U.S. defense line. 


TOKYO 
U.S., deeply involved in Korean 
war, is getting concerned about Japan. 
The Russians, so far, have kept their 
own forces out of Korea. Chinese and 
Korean Communists are doing all the 
fighting. But Russia, right along, has 
been in a good position to strike at 
Japan. Now there are reports that the 
Russians are moving airborne divisions to 
new bases on the island of Sakhalin, less 
than 50 miles from Japan. 
What worries the U.S. is that Japan, 
the industrial heart of the Far East, is a 
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military vacuum. U.S. combat forces use 
the country only as a way station en 
route to Korean war. Japanese forces are 
limited to police, armed and organized 
only for police duty. 

The prize, for Russia, is tempting. In 
Korea, Chinese and Korean Communist 
losses are mounting. Hope of taking all 
Korea without direct Russian help is 
fading. If the Russians do decide to move, 
Japan may be in for real trouble. 

Korea, in Russia’s grand strategy, has 
never been more than a milestone on 
the road to Japan. And never has Russia 
been as close to Japan as today. 

Looking at the map, it’s easy to see 
Japan’s exposed position. 

Around Japan, there is a 1,500-mile 
arc of Russian bases. Those bases outside 
the Siberian mainland were all promised 
to Russia by the U.S. at Yalta early 
in 1945 or taken by Russia on claims 
based on the Yalta Agreement. Idea 
then was to get Russia into the war 
against Japan. 

In these bases and on the Siberian 
mainland, opposite Japan, is the bulk of 
Russia's Far Eastern forces. There are 
600,000 troops organized into 35 divi- 
sions, seven of them airborne. There are 
800 Soviet fighting ships of all types, in- 
cluding about 90 submarines, in the 
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FROM SIBERIA, RUSSIAN SOLDIERS LOOK EASTWARD 
. into a military vacuum 


waters facing Japan. At the 20 big 
bases of the mainland and on the 
vanced airstrips, Russia has about 4 
planes, including jets. None of ¥ 
forces, so far, has been commitig 

action in the Korean war. 4 

Sakhalin is a foggy, cold and dp 
island just north of Hokkaido, seg 
largest island of Japan. About 50§j 
people live on Sakhalin, which ig 
miles long, with a total land area ; 
the size of West Virginia. The islam 
rich in oil, coal, iron and gold. Ja 
held the southern half of Sakhalin fom 
years before Russia took it back 
the terms of the Yalta Agreement. } 
the Russians have expanded air bases 
the Japanese built on Southern Sakhal 

The Kurile Islands, 25 in numb 
stretch 700 miles from the northern tip 
Japan’s Hokkaido to Russia’s Kamehj 
The peninsula of Kamchatka containgy 
main Russian base for any possible i 
tary operation against Alaska. Totall 
area of the Kurile chain is somewhat 
than that of the State of Connectie 
these islands are fog-covered or 4 
bound for more than half the year 
the larger Kurile Islands, Russia mi 
tains several advanced fighter airstil 
but few troops. 

The Lesser Kuriles are a chain of sm 
islands southeast of the main Kum 
The U. S. claims that these islands, wil 
contain the small Habomai group 
Shikotan Island, were not ceded tof 
sia at Yalta, but have always been@ 
should remain a part of Japan. Thek 
ser Kuriles are not of volcanic origin} 
the main Kurile chain. But the U.S 
not protest when Russia took the islal 
in 1945. Idea then was that islands t 
ceded to Russia would be named if 
Japanese peace treaty. : 

One of the Lesser Kuriles is only 34 
yards off the shore of Hokkaido. As # 
sult, U.S. warships and Japanese ¢@i 
vessels cannot circle Northern fa 
without crossing through what R 
claims are her territorial waters. 
refusal to recognize Russia’s claim tol 
Lesser Kuriles leaves the door open# 
negotiating the return of some, if not 
of the islands to Japan. 

Dairen and Port Arthur, where 
sia was given special rights under 
Yalta Agreement, now are _ bases 
Soviet ships of war on the Yellow & 
In theory, under the treaty sign 
year ago between Russia and Commi 
China, both ports are to be returned 
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its. Lesser 
by Russia, 


A 
¢ SAKHALIN ISLAND, the 
southern part of which 
was given to Russia at 
Yalta, is rich in oil, coal 
and strategic minerals 
and contains newly de- 
veloped Soviet air bases. 


Russia’s Threa;: to Jo 
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by the end of 1952. Actually, 
it clause in the same treaty sug- 
§ that Russia will not move out in a 
y. In case of war, the treaty says, 
is not only to keep Dairen and 
PArthur for the duration, but also 
"get five other Chinese ports on the 
low Sea. There are reports that Rus- 
‘warships already are using several 
er Yellow Sea ports. 
letween the Yellow Sea and the Kurile 
and bases is Soviet Siberia. Any Rus- 
attack on Japan would be based 
on this area. Moscow has moved 
Adreds of thousands of European Rus- 
most of them voluntary settlers and 
, into the maritime region of 
hich Vladivostok is the capital. Indus- 
has been developed rapidly; aim of 
iet planners is to make Soviet Siberia 
pendent of Russian industry in Eu- 
, the Urals and Central Asia. There 
20 major air bases, six major naval 
ases and big troop-training centers in 
maritime region. They are less than 
v0 miles from Japan, a short hop for 
borne divisions. 
side Japan, Russia also has allies. 
Japanese Communists, actual dues-pay- 
ig members of the party, probably total 
Ss than 200,000. These are the mili- 
its. They are expected to follow every 
Wist of the Moscow line, even if this in- 
es a Russian attack on Japan. 
Japanese fellow travelers, active allies 
the Communists, add up to another 
#9,000. In a pinch, many of these might 
M against the Communists. 
_ommunist sympathizers in Japan in 
Y gave the party 3 million votes. 
hees are that an election today would 
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show a big loss in Communist votes. But 
the danger of a Communist Putsch, an 
effort to take Japan from the inside, re- 
mains a real threat to Japan. 
Communists are strong in rural dis- 
tricts, particularly in the coal mines and 
on the farms of Hokkaido, where they 
can be easily reinforced by Russian- 
trained Japanese agents from the Kuriles. 
One little-known chapter of U. S.-Rus- 
sian relations gives the key to Russia’s 
intentions regarding Japan. At one point 
in the negotiations at the war’s end, Rus- 
sia demanded the right to occupy Hok- 
kaido. What Russia wanted then was to 
divide Japan into zones of occupation 
between the U.S. and Russia as Germany 
is now divided between Russia and the 
Western powers. The U.S. refused, but 
Moscow still wants Hokkaido, called 
the “heartland of Northern Asia.” 
Japanese defense forces available to 
meet any Communist-led Putsch inside 
Japan are limited to the 75,000-man 
Japanese National Police Reserve. There 
are also some 30,000 rural police and 
about 90,000 town and city police, but 
these handle only the simplest duties. 
The “Junipers,” U: S. name for the na- 
tional police, are volunteers who wear 
U.S. uniforms and carry U.S. small arms 
and machine guns. In time, these forces 
may become the nucleus of a Japanese 
army. Now, however, the volunteer 
force is not strong. Turnover is high. Ad- 
vancement is by examination and the 
“Junipers” who try and fail usually quit 
to “save face.” 
The real defense of Japan against Rus- 
sian attack or an inside Putsch are the 
U.S. forces in the country. Now, how- 
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ever, the U.S. is concentrating on war in 
Korea. And there is growing concern 
among officers of the U.S. command in 
Japan about Russia’s intentions. 

Stalin’s strategy toward Japan will 
depend on whether he is willing to ac- 
cept all-out war with the U. S. or whether 
he will try to get control of Japan by all 
means short of certain war. 

In all-out war, a Russian attack on 
Japan would expose the mainland cities 
of Soviet Siberia to immediate atom- 
bomb attack by the U.S., to the imme- 
diate severance by bombing of Soviet 
Siberia’s life line to European Russia, 
the Trans-Siberian Railway. It would be 
a big, dangerous gamble for Moscow. 

Squeeze on Japan, a slow program 
of conquest, seems more likely. This 
would involve Russian pressure on Japan 
from abroad and a careful build-up of 
Japan’s Communist Party from within. 

For such a campaign Russia has an ace 
in the hole. About 350,000 Japanese 
prisoners of war remain somewhere in 
Russian territory. Japanese prisoners who 
have returned report that those Japanese 
soldiers remaining in Russia are organ- 
ized in military units trained and _in- 
doctrinated by Russian officers and po- 
litical commissars. Many of these could 
easily be smuggled back into their home- 
land to join with Japanese Communists. 

Question is whether Russia is willing 
to wait for a long-term squeeze on Japan 
or whether Russia will take a direct hand 
in the Far Eastern war, now limited to 
Korea. For U.S. military leaders, it’s a 
question of looking over their shoulders 
now and then to watch the exposed U.S. 
flank in Japan. 
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U. S. is hurrying to catch up in 
the jet race. It may take the lead 
with a new engine, now on eve 
of production. 

It's the J-57, power unit for 
a revolutionary bomber. First 
tests hint at big things from the 
new jets. 

J-57s, if they test out and get 
on assembly lines, are counted 
on to open a new era in jet 
aviation for the U. S. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


A new jet engine will determine 
the success or failure of this country’s 
next long-range bomber. The bomber 
is the B-52, the first all-jet interconti- 
nental bomber that this country has 
tried to build. If successful, the B-52 
will replace the B-36, and become the 
backbone of the U.S. Air Force dur- 
ing the 1950s. 

The engine selected for the B-52 is the 
J-57, designed by Pratt & Whitney Divi- 
sion of United Aircraft Corp. There will 
be eight J-57s on each B-52. The produc- 
tion effort on the J-57s is just about to 
begin at the Pratt & Whitney plant in 
East Hartford. 

These engines are expected to mark 
a new era in jet flight. With the J-57, 
the U.S. will move up a notch in the 
world-wide race for jet supremacy. The 
U.S. was far behind other major powers 
two years ago. It is barely holding its 
own now with Britain and Russia. Com- 
petition never was more intense than at 
present, because the nation with the best 
engine can dominate the air. 

The J-57 is a leading U.S. entry in 
this engine race, as well as being the 
engine “designed into” the B-52. Uncom- 
mon interest thus is attached to the per- 
formance and production of the J-57. 
Its success still is not in the bag. 

The design offers great promise. It 
features some highly secret changes that 
result in fuel economy. High fuel con- 
sumption and short range have been the 
jets’ greatest weakness. Ground tests with 
the first experimental model indicate that 
it will produce greater power per pound 
of weight, and thus longer range, than 
any other jet engine in the world. 
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J-57: KEY TO JET SUPREMACY 


New Engine Counted on 


This first J-57, however, is only now 
going into flight tests. Pratt & Whitney 
engineers are confident that the engine 
will meet expectations. But after flight 
tests there will still be the task of pro- 
ducing J-57s fast enough to meet pro- 
duction schedules for the B-52. 

Mass production of jet engines is a 
complicated, tricky business. Jets can- 
not be stamped out like tin cans. A 
visit to the Pratt & Whitney plant pro- 
vides real insight into the problems that 
engine manufacturers face. 

They deal with new alloys, for one 
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and converted factories, some mp} 
auto companies, to make engines of 
kinds. The goal is to have capacity { 
18,000 jet engines a month by late |g 
or early 1953. 

Experienced aircraft-engine companig 
such as Pratt & Whitney, must lead; 
this expansion, help the newcomer 
get going, while expanding at home. 

H. M. Horner, president of United 4J 
craft, says that the engine goals are gy 
optimistic. “It will require a grey 
effort than anybody now imagines , 
plans for to meet these goals,” he sy 
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. ++. a new era in flight? the | 
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thing—alloys that they had to create There already is a shortage of big dowr 
because known metals could not with- ton engines. Output of propellesi the | 
stand the withering heat generated in falling behind demand. The Air Fa alter 
jets. The new metals cannot be cut and_ wrote off propellers as obsolete seve $249 
shaped by old tools and methods, so new years ago, but now it wants thousaigg I 
ones have had to be invented. for turboprop jet planes, which hag °™ 
The shift to new techniques adds to _ big future. Sir 
the strain on factory staffs, which cannot All the production and design trout mode 
be enlarged quickly because there is a come to a head in a new engine prim [8 + 
shortage of engineers. Machine-tool short- _ like the J-57. The engine itself must “*" 
ages, too, threaten to delay the whole form superlatively. Production must ap! 
engine program. Pratt & Whitney early rapidly, from a standing start. UW gh 
got a special priority on tools for itself manufacturers’ ability to get a good! . 
and its subcontractors. Now the Govern- engine into mass production quick at : 
ment is taking over control of all new one of the best secret weapons this ot ot 
machine tools needed for defense. try has. A test case is the J-57. You w $4°9: 
Production problems will grow, rather hear much about the production stng _ 
than diminish. The armed forces want involved, but on its outcome may iif ay 
engine output to zoom in months ahead. U.S. plans for control of the air du om 
They are financing a big network of new dangerous times ahead. og 
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Inflation, Science, 
Everything Adds 
To Arms Expense 


The high cost of defense is beginning 
to astound budget makers. Price tags are 
being marked up again for everything 
from military clothing to jet planes. 

In January, Mr. Truman told the coun- 
try that it could get along with 41 billion 
dollars for military outlays in the year 
starting next July 1. But that figure will 
have to be marked up now that price 
lists on weapons actually are in hand. 

What’s happening is that the cost of 
weapons and defense equipment is ris- 
ing far faster than the cost of civilian 
goods. Every time wages or prices of 
raw materials go up, prices of weapons 
rise. In addition, changes and improve- 
ments in virtually all Army, Navy and 
Air Force weapons are pushing costs up 
further. 

As the table shows, prices of most 
weapons are two to five times what they 
were at the end of World War II. Medi- 
um tanks, as one example, cost $47,000 
in wartime. Redesigned models were ex- 
pected last autumn to cost $154,000, 
and that price was used in figuring Mr. 
Truman’s budget. But now their cost, 
after a general rise in prices, is to ex- 
ceed $200,000 apiece. 

Expensive model changes, moreover, 


are showing up in all three services. A 


heavy transport plane that cost $260,000 


Mis being replaced by the Air Force with 
"anew plane costing 1.8 million dollars. 


The Army’s self-propelled 105-mm. gun, 
Which had cost $40,000, has been re- 
designed to cost $145,000. New designs 
for a more effective Navy destroyer raise 
the price from 7 million to 40 million. 
Model changes, furthermore, extend 
down to small, standard weapons. Even 
the 50-caliber machine gun has been 
altered enough to raise its price from 
$249 to $720. Hundreds of these changes 
are being made, adding billions to the 
coming defense bill. 

Simple price increases on standard 
models are less spectacular, but are add- 
ing 50 per cent or more to the pre-Ko- 
fean price of much equipment. For ex- 
ample, portable “Bailey” bridges that 
cost $37,790 in mid-1950 now are priced 
at $51,792. Air Force flying jackets, in 
that short period, have risen from $16.50 
to $25 each. Field ambulances that cost 
$3,774 a few months ago now cost 
$4,224. A Navy gun sight is tripled in 
Price. And so it goes. 

Result is that another increase seems 
certain to be asked in the planned mili- 
tary budget for the year ahead. 
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DEFENSE COSTS: STILL GOING UP 


PLANES 
Fighter plane 
Medium bomber 
Big bomber 
Transport plane 
Heavy transport plane 


Price at War's End 
$ 53,000 
185,000 
629,000 
85,000 
260,000 


TANKS 
Light tank 
Medium tank 


39,652 
47,339 


GUNS 
Artillery, 90mm. 
Self-propelled 105mm. gun 
Howitzer, 105mm. 
Howitzer, 155mm. 
Mortar, 60mm. 
Mortar, 81mm. 
Carbine, cal. 30 
Rifle, M1 
Automatic rifle 
Submachine gun 
Machine gun, cal. 30 
Machine gun, cal. 50 


VEHICLES 
Jeep 
Weapons carrier, % ton 
Truck, 2% ton 
Truck, 6 ton 


SHIPS 
Aircraft carrier, Essex class 
Destroyer | 


60,000,000 
7,000,000 


- MILITARY SUPPLIES 
Ammunition, cal. 30 (per M) 
Shirt, flannel 
Shirt, cotton 


Trousers , wool serge 


Latest Price 
$ 218,000 
2,500,000 
3,500,000 
514,000 
1,800,000 


126,029 
200,000 
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MURDER IN IRAN: WORRY FOR WEST 


Reported from LONDON and TEHERAN 


Russians, back in Iran, are stir- 
ring up new troubles for the 
West. Premier's assassination is 
a symptom. 

Communist agents are ham- 
stringing reforms, planting anti- 
American talk, trying to win 
Iran‘s peasants to Moscow's side. 

Goal is Iranian oil. Russia’s 
never been able to get it. But, 
with the pro-West Premier gone, 
another try is likely. 


An assassin struck in Teheran March 
7 and, momentarily, sent tremors all 
around the world. Premier Ali Raz- 
mara had been shot down in a Mos- 
lem mosque. 

The Premier was an anti-Communist 
in an area where Russia’s interest appears 
at this time to be at its highest. Was 
this the starting signal for a major Com- 
munist move? Would war break out in 
Iran, as many have expected, in the 
spring of 1951? Had Russia started the 
sparks flying in a drive for oil? 

The answer from diplomats came 
quickly, and in the negative. Premier Ali 
Razmara had been killed by a religious 
fanatic without Moscow inspiration. 

Yet the reason for the assassination and 
the chosen victim made the crime one of 
great concern to the West. Ali Razmara 
was a strong man. He had commanded 
the Iranian forces that resisted Russians 
in the border area of Azerbaijan in 1946, 
leading to a withdrawal of Russia from 
that Iranian territory. The Premier had 
been opposing nationalization of oil re- 
sources in Iran that have been developed 
and operated largely by the British. Com- 
munists had been favoring nationaliza- 
tion. He was killed by fanatics because 
of his opposition to taking over the oil 
industry. 

Assassination, removing this strong 
anti-Communist figure, comes at a time 
when things are going from bad to worse 
in that part of the world. People of Iran 
exist in direst poverty. Riches from one 
of the world’s greatest oil fields go to the 
ruling groups. The Premier, along with 
the young Shah—Mohammed Reza Pah- 
levi—had plans for using some of these 
riches to improve conditions in the coun- 
try. But reform had been blocked by 
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—Harris & Ewing : 
IRAN‘S SHAH 
A New Deal vs. Communism 


both the rich minority and the Commu- 
nists. Now the political pot is boiling. 
U.S., moreover, is involved in the de- 
veloping situation in that strategic area. 
It was to Washington that the Shah went 
in 1949 to seek financing for large-scale 
reforms, a New Deal for Iran. It was 
American experts who earlier had worked 
out a seven-year plan to help get Iran 


; ~Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
IRAN‘S OIL 
Western buyers vs. Russia 


on its feet, economically and _ socially. 
Dollars have been lacking, but a plan 
to finance the program with oil royalties 
plus a loan from the International Bank 
has been worked out, only to be side. 
tracked in the Iranian Parliament, 
American attention, meanwhile, has 
been held by the Shah’s elaborate mar- 
riage last month and, even more, by the 
prospect that Russia, after Korea, might 
focus her Communist pressure on the 
vast Iranian oil deposits that she would 
need to conduct any large-scale war. 

Russia, meanwhile, has begun making 
hay in Iran after her rebuff of five years 
ago. After a U.S. loan to Iran was not 
forthcoming in amounts desired by Ira- 
nian officials, a Russian-Iranian trade 
treaty was negotiated last November. 
That treaty resulted in entrance of a large 
number of Russian agents into Northern 
Iran. It also brought a pro-Soviet at- 
titude on the part of newspapers and the 
admission of Tass, Soviet news service, 
which gave pro-Russian broadcasts. At 
the same time, Voice of America and 
British rebroadcasts were banned. The 
Russian toe was in the door. 

Communists, even though outlawed, 
are again operating openly. They are 
pressing for nationalization of oil, which 
could result in confiscation of Westem 
interests in that strategic area. They are 
vocal, too, in urging active revolt of 
Northern tribes and _ poverty-stricken 
masses elsewhere. At the same time, they 
are using their influence to block any re- 
forms that could ease the pressure from 
Iran’s destitute population. The familiar 
Communist pattern is apparent. 

It is against this background that the 
assassination of Ali Razmara becomes of 
concern to the West. Negotiations be- 
tween Iran and the big British oil con- 
cern are at a standstill. Iran’s relations 
with the West are deteriorating rapidly, 
while agents from Russia’s embassy in 
Teheran are becoming more active. The 
absence of a strong check to Communist 
pressure is bound to be felt. 

Alignment with the West, thus, could 
shift toward alignment with Russia. It 
is this sort of political back-flip, not war, 
that Western nations fear. Without the 
stabilizing influence of Ali Razmara, 
and strong backing for the young Shah 
who inclines to the West, Russian in- 
fluence that is already on the upgrade 
could develop into a Russian foothold in 
the Near East. And there lies the oil for 
Russia’s war machine. 
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‘My Aunt in lows 
Sends us One 
Overy Easter ” 























You’ve probably never seen an Easter ham 
delivered like this—and you don’t want to. 
You want just ham—not a whole hog. 

It’s specific wants like these that put 
the meat packing companies in business a 
long time ago. And it’s these same wants 
that keep them in business. 

You, of course, can use only a small 
part of a meat animal at one time. But the 
meat packer sees to it that all the meat 
finds customers—that there is no waste. 

Asingle porker, for instance, is converted 
































into as many as 80 different pork prod- 
ucts that may be bought by as many 
different people. 

You buy what you want when you want 
it. And the cost of this service is kept 
remarkably low by other activities of meat 
packing. By saving and finding buyers for 
by-products that end up in such things 
as pharmaceuticals, shoes, buttons, brushes 
and insulation, meat packers earn an 
important income that is applied against 


the cost of processing meat. 


American Meat Institute 


Headquarters, Chicago ® 


Members throughout the U.S. 





Mother’s friend, Nickel helps doctors and things that touch the patient, im- 
nurses fight off the danger of childbed maculately clean. Monel, a Nickel alloy, 
fever by keeping the instruments, dress- is used in hospital sterilizing equipment 
ings, utensils, sheets, and many other . . . heavy-duty washing machines, too. 


Whether you’re a new mother 


...0Fa new baby 
... ofa new father 


Father’s friend, Nickel is a source of comfort when sickness 
strikes the home. For in the processing of serums... in the 
high-yield production of new “wonder drugs”... Nickel 
alloys help assure purity. 


Biography of a Friend — Want to know 
more about how this friendly metal touches 
your life in so many different ways? Write for 
your free copy of The Romance of Nickel” 
... Dept. 111a, The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 





Baby’s friend, the Nickel in stainless steel and other 
alioys, helps keep baby’s milk pure and fresh his whole 
life through. It is used in your hospital's milk for- 
mula equipment...and all through the dairy industry. 


... you have an “Unseen Friend” 
in Nickel 


No matter who you are... no matter what you 
do... you have in Nickel an “Unseen Friend” 
that’s almost always at your side. 


You go for a ride in your car or bus, for 
example, and Nickel and the Nickel-containing 
alloys are there . .. in spark plugs, gears, 
engine block, many another vital part. 


They re there for a purpose, a very special 
purpose: to add toughness, strength, hardness, 
or some needed property to other metals. 


Though you get important benefits from 
Nickel’s presence, you seldom see it because it's 
usually intermixed with other metals. That is 
why Nickel is called “Your Unseen Friend.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


itt. Nickel 


© 1951, T.1.N. Cos! ..-Your Unseen Friend 
Issue of 
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>> In Paris you run across two questions about Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
First question is whether he really can succeed in organizing under one command 
the armed forces of 12 Western powers. Second question is whether his success 
in this job, if he does succeed, means he'll be the next President of the U.S. 

















>> Problems already in Eisenhower's lap are staggering. And he's just begun. 

Naming top assistants, now exciting European capitals, is just one of many 
delicate operations Eisenhower has to perform. Assembling an army in a hurry, by 
this summer if possible, is the big job. Arms for the army rank about as high in 
urgency. Supply lines have to be laid. Bases for ground troops, air and naval 
forces have to be agreed on and in many cases developed both in Western Europe 
and around the Mediterranean. Training, joint maneuvers will be needed. 

But military problems, actually, may be the least of Eisenhower's worries. 
In a sense he is the servant of 12 sovereign, independent nations. He'll be 
ordering their man power and materiel around, spending their money, defending 
their security. So he'll have to get along with them. This means he will have 
to deal, directly or indirectly, with 12 sets of military, economic, political 
and diplomatic officials--including, in particular, the U.S. Congress. 









































>> Uproar in London over appointment of a U.S. admiral to command forces in 
the North Atlantic shows you the sort of thing Eisenhower is up against. 

Fact_is, this wasn't an Eisenhower appointment. It is outside his command. 
Repercussions, though, affect him, may force him to give British more top spots 
than he had originally planned. Of six assistants named the other day, you'll 
notice, three are British, two French, one Italian and only one American. 

Top jobs inevitably go to three powers putting up most of the forces-- 
U.S., Britain, France. Argument at Eisenhower's Paris headquarters turned main- 
ly on these. Thus, Britain expected Field Marshal Montgomery to have the No. 2 
job under Eisenhower, as Deputy Supreme Commander. France insisted that the 
ground=-force commander be a Frenchman, since France is putting up most of the 
ground forces. France also wanted the air-force command. 

For smaller powers, like Belgium and Norway, there were smaller jobs. 

U.S., as it is, can come pretty close to running the show. One U.S. offi- 
cer is Supreme Commander. Another is Chief of Staff. Another is logistics boss. 
All told, of 170 officers now in Paris with Eisenhower, 96 are Americans. To 
avoid making it too much a U.S. show, Eisenhower now has to pass the jobs around. 




































>> And there are other, more complicated worries for Eisenhower..... 


U.S. Congress indicates it intends to keep a sharp eye on how much Europe 
(over) 
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does in its own defense. There's a limit on U.S. forces Eisenhower can have, 

Britain, promising Eisenhower more ground troops, more tactical air, puts 
strings on medium-bomber groups available to him. If necessary, British say, 
bombers are to be withdrawn for defense of the British Isles. Home defense, in 
other words, in a pinch may have to come ahead of defense of Western Europe. 

North African bases are still another problem. Just after France agreed to 
make bases available for U.S. Air Force in North Africa, a dispute between the 
French and the Sultan of Morocco has flared into a diplomatic crisis between 
France and several Moslem states. Question of bases, thus, isn't settled yet. 

German man power is a key problem. Without it, military men doubt that 
West Europe can be defended. Yet first line of defense is in Germany. 








>> Feeling in Paris is that, if anyone can surmount difficulties like these, 

General Eisenhower probably can. Most people hope he can. But no one iS Sure, 
As far as Eisenhower's future in U.S. politics is concerned..... 
Eisenhower flop in Europe presumably wouldn't help him win Presidency. 
Eisenhower success, on the other hand, would tend to prove him a gifted 

expert in diplomacy, economics and politics, as well as in military affairs. 
Success in this job, his friends may assume, will qualify Eisenhower for 

almost any job, up to and including that of President of the United States. 











>> Main impression left by Big Four conference in Paris is that U.S., in its 
dealings with Soviet Russia, now acts like a nation leading from strength. 

U.S. attitude appears tough, unyielding. No U.S. concessions are in sight. 
Concession for Western Germany, the right to set up its own foreign office, is 











calculated to woo the Germans, annoy the Russians. Big Three agreement, making 
Allied troop movement easier in West Germany, is published during conference and 
French troops, under this agreement, move up to border of Soviet zone. 

New U.S. strength, in Korea, in rearmament, is registering in diplomacy. 








>> In Prague, some of Czechoslovakia's top Communists are squirming ‘under 
Moscow pressure. Several have been purged. Others probably will be. 

To help you understand what's back of all this..... 

Split in Italian Communist Party is one factor. Moscow is worried about 
this, fears it may spread. Communist reverses in Korea are another factor, a 
blow at Communist morale everywhere. Prague purges, then, are in part Moscow's 
way of warning Communists in Czechoslovakia to toe the mark. Purging big shots 
makes more of a splash than purging little fellows, works better as warning. 








>> In addition, Moscow sees a need for special attention to Prague just now. 
Heavy-industry output has been lagging badly. January was a bad month. 
Trade isn't flowing in the direction Moscow wants. Trade with the West 
Still continues heavy. Moscow's aim is 80 per cent with East, 20 with West. 
Prague's luxuries annoy Moscow, lead it to believe Czechoslovakia is living 
too well, putting comfort ahead of production for the Soviet bloc. 
Split inside Czechoslovakia, between the Czechs and the Slovaks, causes 
some concern. It's always been there. Now it's widening under Moscow pressure. 
In other words..... Relations between Moscow and Prague are at the moment 
somewhat strained. There's no reason, though, to expect this strain to develop 
into an open break, as it did it Yugoslavia. Moscow's grip is as firm as ever. 
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Which twin is in the South? 


Tuars an easy one to answer...for the sun For here in the South...all along the 
and the South just naturally “go together,” 8,000 mile Southern Railway System...a 
right around the calendar! unique combination of bountiful resources 

and natural advantages spells out year-round 


But a friendly thermometer isn’t the onl 2h palet : : 
y y “opportunity” for industries of all kinds. 


reason so many up-and-coming factories are 
locating in this nature-favored land. “Look Ahead—Look South!” 


SrwmeetT EF. Ror 
— 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 














POPULAR FALLACIES ABOUT RUSSIA 





Are Russians as Well Off 
As They Were Under the Czar? 


BY R. GORDON WASSON 


Chairman, Committee for the Promotion of Advanced Slavic Cultural Studies 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Has Communism helped the 
Russians? Are the people better off than they were 
under the Czar? 

Much of the perplexity in Western minds 
about the Soviet Union ts due to the impres- 
sion that, in spite of the Russian Government’s 
unpleasant international behavior, it has been 
a force for good internally. 

R. Gordon Wasson, student of Russian affairs, 
here goes behind the impressions, brings out his- 
torical facts about Russia before the Revolution 
and contrasts them with today’s actualities be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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R. GORDON WASSON is a former newspaperman. 

He was born in Great Falls, Mont., 52 years 
ago, son of a clergyman. After Columbia School 
of Journalism and a bit of English teaching he 
went with the New Haven Register. The magazine 
Current Opinion made him an associate editor, 
but he returned to newspaper work from 1925 to 
1928 as financial reporter for the New York Her- 
ald Tribune. 

Six years with the Guaranty Company fol- 
lowed, then in 1934 he shifted to J. P. Morgan & 
Co., where he has been a vice president since 1943. 
He is married to a Russian. 








1. We Americans in all humility should face the fact 
that, by and large, we are tragically ignorant about 
Russia, about Russians and about their rulers. 

For 33 years and more we have been living in 
the same world with Soviet Russia, and for all that 
time we have preferred to go on talking about her and 
guessing, rather than study her. Churchill gave perfect 
expression to this situation when he said in 1940 that 
Russia was a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an 
enigma. What he said was well and truly spoken, and 
his aphorism is almost as true today as it was 10 
years ago, but this admission that we are baffled is 
nothing for us to boast about. 

Even now we continue to lurch from one extreme 
view to the opposite. In 1948 an American in high 
position declared that he liked “old Joe,” who was, he 
said, a decent fellow. Two years afterward “old Joe” 
had become for this same public figure the “in- 
heritor of Genghis Khan and Tamerlane.” The irony 
is that both pictures of Stalin are equally false. 
If we are honest with ourselves, we must admit that 
such fumbling characterizes much of our thinking 
about Russia. 

There is no reason why we can’t learn about Russia. 
We have among us, thanks to the work going forward 


at a number of our universities and colleges, a nucleus 
of first-class authorities on all matters Russian. Those 
who have never explored the field would be surprised 
to discover how rich are the sources of solid informa- 
tion about Russia, about her history and culture. I 
will go so far as to say this, that many of the big, 
general questions about Russia discussed every day 
among us Americans and discussed often with con- 
siderable heat are not legitimate areas of dispute at 
all, for the answers are an agreed matter among in- 
formed people. 

2. It ought to be an invariable rule among us, in all 
our utterances about Russia and in shaping our policies 
toward that country, to distinguish between the Russian 
rulers and the Russian people. 

In Russia there are of course millions of beneficiaries 
of the regime—those who constitute the “apparatus” 
of the Government—whose privileges and even lives 
depend upon its survival. It is also clear that, in a 
country so thoroughly permeated by the State police 
as Russia is, the mass of the people have no means to 
give overt expression to any dislike they may feel for 
the regime, much less organize active opposition. 

But this does not belie the evidence that the 
Russian masses resent the yoke they carry. We are 
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Soviet regime. 


and devastating. 


Resistance to Propaganda 

There is another deep-seated factor to bear in mind. 
It is a significant trait of the Russian people that for 
centuries they have lived their own lives, nurtured 
their own hopes and ideals, and always considered 
their Government as a thing apart from them and 
never up to any good. We need have no fear: the pro- 
found inner contradictions of the so-called Communist 
regime in Russia—the chasm that separates its hu- 
mane professions from its practices—these things are 
clearer because nearer to the perceptive Russian peo- 


ple than to us. 


You sometimes hear it said that any generation 
brought up from infancy under the spell of a satu- 
tating propaganda will be its docile victims. They may 
%& may not in some sense be its victims, but certainly 


Pre-1917 Rule Not Despotic ... Income Was Rising 


»-- Travel Unrestricted ... Slave Camps Nonexistent 


peginning to learn about the initial joy of liberation 
that greeted Hitler’s troops when they invaded Rus- 
in 1941—a joy that was soon stilled by the brutal- 
ity of the German forces. You may have heard 
about the numbers of Russian troops that fought 
for Hitler in Russia, certainly not because they liked 
Hitler but because they hoped to overthrow the 


There is no denying the existence of slave-labor 
camps in Russia, in which under the harshest condi- 
tions millions of Russians are condemned to live and 
todie. Neither they nor their families nor their friends 
nor others who fear such a fate are likely to be en- 
thusiasts for the Soviet. Especially in the French lan- 
guage, book after book has been appearing in recent 
years with first-hand descriptions of conditions in 
Russia, written by non-Russians—by a Polish Zionist, 
by a Swiss woman, by a former Spanish Communist 
general, by others. Their burning recitals leave no 
doubt about the extent of human misery in Russia, 
and will suggest the possibilities favorable to our cause 
that must be latent in the Russian people. 

In any police state the techniques by which a people 
express their true feelings are apt to escape us Ameri- 
cans, because we do not readily imagine the conditions 
under which they live. There is needed a special train- 
ing of the perceptions to catch the signals. Some years 
ago Soviet Russia awarded the Stalin prize to a film 
based on the life of the composer Glinka. When the 
prize was awarded, even the Soviet authorities had not 
noticed the double meaning that ran through the 
whole length of the plot. On its face it was an indict- 
ment of Czar Nicholas I, but on another level it was a 
satire on Stalin. When once a spectator possessed the 
key to the double meaning, the satire was transparent 









not docile. The human animal revolts against indoc- 
trination in the long run, just as toxins generate 
antitoxins. I have talked with some of the young 
Russian refugees who have lately come out of Rus- 
sia and it is breathtaking to me to see that the Com- 
munist jargon and ideas seem to have taken no hold 
on them at all. 


U.S. Sympathy for Oppressed 

It is in our American tradition to sympathize with 
the politically oppressed. From 1917 down to about 
1934, it was the custom in our country, in both official 
and unofficial circles, to distinguish between the 
regime and the Russian people. After the recognition 
of the Soviet this distinction seemed to become 
blurred. In my judgment we cannot hope for a funda- 
mental improvement in East-West relations until the 
Russian people bring their influence to bear on that 
country’s policies. P 

That day may well be distant, and let me add 
that even when it comes it will certainly not mean 
that Russia will model herself on the United States, 
for the Russians must work out their problems 
according to their own genius. That day will be 
brought measurably nearer if, in all our thinking, in 
all our planning including our tactical planning, we 
talk and act as though we are counting on the friendly 
co-operation of at least a good part of the Russian 
people, and as though they can surely count on our 
sympathetic understanding of their dire tragedy. 

It may be objected that I have overlooked an im- 
portant fact, viz., that in the case of the Russian 
people “they never knew anything better than their 
present lot,” and cannot therefore imagine a better 
alternative. This leads to my next proposition. 

3. The worst of all fashionable fallacies concerning 
Russia is that the Russian people never knew a better 
lot than their present one. 

We lose all sense of proportion when we compare 
the seamy side of Russia in the decades before the 
Revolution of 1917 with the barbarities of the present 
despotism and its warfare against human freedom in 
all its aspects. Let me remind you of aspects of Russia 
between, say, 1870 and 1914. 

Fifty years ago any foreigner could normally enter 
Russia on presenting a passport. Once he was there, he 
was on the same footing as any Russian. That is to 
say, he could talk to anyone, and no one was nervous 
about being seen with him. Anyone, whether foreign 
or Russian, could go down to the railroad station on 
the spur of the moment and buy a ticket and go to any 
part of the vast Russian empire by the next train. The 


(Continued on page 32) 
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‘World respected Russian men of letters, composers’ 


normal foreigner and the average Russian were not 
conscious of police surveillance. 

In the years before the Revolution of 1917, Russia 
was in the full flood of a material and spiritual rebirth. 
As for material things, food and clothing were or- 
dinarily cheap and abundant. The industrial revolu- 
tion, which began later than in England and the West, 
was at last well under way, and the national income 
was rising fast. Careers were open to talents. Scholar- 
ships for promising students were numerous and well 
administered. 

One could cite any number of instances where 
persons of humble origin achieved top rank in all 
lines of endeavor; for example, the last Chief of 
Staff of the imperial forces, General Denikin, was the 
son of a man who had been born a serf. 

I do not need to remind anyone of the respect in 
which the whole world held Russian men of letters, the 
Russian theater and ballet, the Russian composers and 
opera. In recent years the Soviet regime has made 
absurd chauvinistic claims for the priority of Rus- 
sian scientists in every field. These exaggerations 
should not lead us to undervalue the scientific ac- 
complishments of Mendeleev, Mechnikov, Pavlov 
and others. 

We in this country have been the beneficiaries of the 
first-class scientific training that was then obtainable 
in Russia, for in many of our universities and in the 
research laboratories of our corporations Russian- 
trained scientists have been leaders among us for 
thirty years, ever since they fled their native land. 


High-Level Education 

The quality of Russian education in schools at all 
levels in those times was exceedingly high. One of the 
inspiring things in those days was the nation-wide en- 
thusiasm for education. By 1914 illiteracy was already 
beginning to be a problem of the advanced age groups, 
for whom there had been no schools in childhood. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Soviet regime 
initiated the impulse for universal education in Russia. 
What they have done has been to deprive literacy of 
its virtue. I refer, of course, to the absolute control by 
the State over the output of the printing press. Tolstoy 
in one of his prophetic utterances said of the diffusion 
of printed matter that it could become the mightiest 
engine for the dissemination of ignorance, and the 
Soviet rulers have undertaken to justify his premoni- 
tion. 

We sometimes hear it said that feudalism was put to 
an end by the Russian Revolution. But serfdom was 
not abolished in 1917. It was abolished in 1861, two 
years before we in America freed our slaves. By 1914, 
75 per cent of the arable land of Russia was owned by 
peasants. It is a mistake to suppose that the Russian 
people had no experience in self-government. There 
was local self-government in cities and the country- 
side since the 1870s, and it worked well, at least by our 


American standards. After the judicial reforms of 
Alexander II there was trial by jury, and, Considering 
the novelty of this institution, it too worked well. 
Juries of ordinary peasants in trials of notable Signif- 
cance showed time and again their independence of 
objectionable pressures. 

The Government that was overthrown in 1917 was 
not a despotism. It was in substance a constitutional 
monarchy, though this term was not used. There was 
an opposition press, and opposition parties in the 
Duma or parliament. Survivals of hereditary sociaj 
stratification were rapidly disappearing. 


Siberia No Slave Camp 

Much has been heard about how political exiles 
were transported to Siberia in the days of the last 
Czars. Today slave-labor camps of Russia hold mij- 
lions, living in subhuman conditions. The political 
exiles before the Revolution never numbered mor 
than 50,000 at one time, and in 1914 were about 15. 
000. Moreover, for the most part they were not con- 
demned to hard labor; they pursued their own occu- 
pations on the frontier, forbidden to leave a defined 
area, and their families could join them. 

Some, like Lenin, composed revolutionary books, 
Others, like Stalin, hunted fox in the primeval forest 
and ducks on the tundra. We know a great deal 
about how these political exiles lived, because many 
of them have told us the story themselves. Normally 
they either outlived their term of banishment or 
escaped. Escape was frequent. Stalin was banished 
four times, and escaped all but the last time with 
apparent ease. 

In thus recalling some of the facts about pre-Revo- 
lutionary Russia, I wish to emphasize that I am not 
pretending to give a complete picture. Nor am I sug- 
gesting that the Russian people today as a whole have 
a clear knowledge of conditions before the Revolution. 
Least of all am I suggesting that it is possible to set 
back the hands of the clock and return to the dead 
past; such nostalgic fantasies have no place in real 
life. What I do suggest is that, if the values that we in 
the West prize most highly are the real values, if we 
give weight to the aspirations of the Russian people 
and their spiritual satisfactions as well as to the stand- 
ard of living in appraising their well-being, then the 
Russians may be said to have once known, not many 
decades ago, one of those stirring epochs in history 
when the human spirit takes wings and a gifted peo- 
ple is lifted up by faith and hope. 

I wish also to point out that the Russian people 
gave earnest to the world at that time of their po- 
tentialities for good, and it is in our interest 4s 
well as theirs that we build on those potentialities 
as we shape our policies today. 

4. Let us all be satisfied to call the Russians Russians. 

Less than a year ago, on a national hookup, a pfo- 
fessional commentator announced to his listeners, in 4 
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yice pitched to indicate the discovery of an earth- 
shaking truth, that the Russian question would be 
dear to us all if only we would fix in our minds once 
for all that the Russians are Asiatics. Only a few 
weeks ago in a letter published in the New York 
Times a college professor enumerated what he called 
“he civilizations of Asia,” and he said they were 
China, India, Arabia and Russia. 

What purpose is served by calling the Russians 
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leTE Was 
in the “Asiatics’” when they are not Asiatics? “Asiatic” 
Y SOcial is an epithet, not a description of a people or a 
dvilization. Asia is an immense land mass where 
there have flourished many noble civilizations as 
widely different as Moslem, Buddhist and Chinese, 
1 exiles not to speak of the cradle of Christianity. “Asi- 
he last atic”? is doubly wrong when applied to the Rus- 
Id mil- sians, who are Slavs and East Europeans. Their an- 
litical cestors were living on the banks of the Vistula, in 
1 more what is now Poland, when Tacitus was writing his 
ut 15,- history in 98 A.D., and already then they were a 
ot con- sedentary peasant people. The folklore and proverbs 
1 occu- of the Russians are part of the common heritage of 
defined those peoples including ourselves who are grouped to- 
gether under the designation of Indo-European. For 
books, the Chinese, a Russian is a European white man 
forest speaking a European language, who has aggressively 
t deal overrun a large part of Asia. Let us not forget this. 
many 
mally Culture From West 
nt or The Russians have shared with us the great heritage 





of Christianity. For a thousand years this tie has 
united the Slavs of Eastern Europe with the West, 
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even though their Christian tradition descended from 
Revo- Greece rather than Rome. Over the past 250 years the 
m not Russians have looked to the West, not to the Orient, 
I sug- for their cultural influences. Obviously their tech- 
> have nology comes entirely from the West. They learned 





fom us to admire universal education. They have 
soaked themselves in Western philosophical and polit- 
ical thinking. The Russian revolutionaries took their 
Marxism from the West, not from the Orient. A study 
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1 real 
we in of Oriental thought, no matter of what school, will not 
if we help you to understand Russia. 
eople It is erroneous, in any sense, to assert that Stalin 
tand- is a reincarnation of Genghis Khan or Tamerlane. 
n the True, the Russians many centuries ago and over 
many the course of centuries were in the front line of 
story battle against oncoming Asiatic invaders. The Rus- 
peo- sians’ desperate struggle for survival in those dark 
centuries naturally left its impress on their politi- 
eople cal institutions and habits of thinking, and in this 
* po- way the Russian people were influenced by Asia, 
tas but not so much by amalgamation as by the pro- 
lities found effects brought about by their struggles to re- 
ject the invaders. 
ions. I have stressed this false “Asiatic” designation for 
pro- the Russians because the use of that term is typical 
in a of the unworthy efforts that many of us make to 
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exorcise the Russian incubus by what we might 
call patent painkillers. We think we can conjure 
away the specter by uttering the magic word “Asi- 
atic” or “Oriental.” 

5. It is a mistake to say the Russian people have al- 
ways distrusted and disliked foreigners. 

Those who hold that xenophobia is a deep-seated 
trait of the Russians are misinterpreting, in my judg- 
ment, the record. They always support their case with 
either of two kinds of evidence. First, they may point 
to the utterances of certain Russians in the nineteenth 
century, among whom were the Slavophiles, who made 
it their duty to run down the West and to exalt the 
Slavic heritage. But these highly articulate intellec- 
tuals were elaborating a sophisticated philosophic po- 
sition far, far removed from the thinking of the masses. 
It is noteworthy that these eminent Russians dis- 
played no prejudice against foreigners in their per- 
sonal relations; quite the contrary. 


Arrogance of Bureaucrats 

Secondly, those who call the Russians xenophobes 
point to the bizarre, not to say uncouth, behavior to- 
ward foreigners of Russian officials. This behavior is 
not a Soviet invention. Students digging in the archives 
can show you that Russian officials have been hard to 
deal with, and suspicious and rude, not always but 
intermittently, right back through the centuries at 
least to the time of Queen Elizabeth. But what we 
must remember is that Russian officials behave in ex- 
actly the same unpleasant way toward their Russian 
compatriots. They are not xenophobes. They conduct 
themselves according to the habits of the Russian 
bureaucracy, a code whose tough continuity weathered 
even the shock of the Soviet Revolution. 

Perhaps the uncouth behavior of Russian offi- 
cials toward us is merely an extreme example of 
the arrogance that is a familiar occupational disease 
of bureaucracies and to which a bureaucracy is espe- 
cially susceptible when it owes no responsibility to 
the people that it purports to serve. 

The truth is that the Russian people, as distinct 
from the officials, are perhaps the most warmhearted 
and hospitable in the world, and especially toward 
foreigners. At least from the time of Peter the Great, 
Russia absorbed a steady flow of foreigners, welcom- 
ing them, learning from them and generously bestow- 
ing honor and advancement on them. The diaries of 
foreigners who lived in Russia reflect the warmth of 
the welcome that awaited them everywhere. There are 
many foreign family names in Russia, evidence of this 
continuous stream of Western blood that found a de- 
sirable haven there. 

I have presented my successive propositions because 
it is my profound belief that they are true, and that 
therefore they offer the premises on which all ap- 
proaches to the Russian problem must be based, if we 
are to build on rock, for the long future. 
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~KREMLIN PUPPETS: Mao in Trouble... Gottwald Shaky 


. . - Togliatti Fights Revolt . . . Lecoeur Loses Followers 


Communist leaders in a number of 
countries are disappointing their Kremlin 
bosses. Looking about the world, the men 
of Moscow find little to cheer them as the 
spring months advance. 

In China, Mao Tse-tung, the Com- 
munist boss and leader of the revolution, 
is in serious trouble. He has, in fact, 
dropped from sight. Mao is ill—he long 
has suffered from heart trouble—or has 
lost power, or, more probably, is off talk- 
ing with the Russians, asking them for 
help. He needs it. 

Mao’s Korean adventure has resulted 
only in punishing losses. Casualties have 
been so high as to force upon him the 
question whether, despite China’s big 
man-power reservoir, he can continue to 
fritter away his armies. Hospitals are 
filled with wounded. Nurses are scarce. 
Fuel and oil for the military machine are 
running out. 

In his cities, inflation is rising again. 
Mao stopped it for a time by seizing and 
dumping inventories. But foreign trade 
has fallen, goods and materials again are 
growing scarce, pressure on prices has 
been renewed. And the inflation is fed by 
Government expenditures that greatly ex- 
ceed revenues. 

In rural areas, redistribution of land 
has largely been accomplished, but the 
peasants don’t like it as much as they ex- 
pected. Many of them got as little as a 
third of an acre. Guerrilla activities have 
been increasing ever since the Korean 
intervention began. 


—Sovfoto 
CHINA‘S MAO 
« « - Out of sight 


Stern measures have been announced 
for quelling the guerrillas and other foes 
of the Mao regime. The death penalty 
has been decreed for even minor acts of 
opposition. 

Mao, a man of mild, flabby appear- 
ance but of steely determination, is pon- 
dering these situations, wherever he is. 
How much help the Russians will give 
him is problematical, especially military 
help in Korea. And to fight the U.S. 
without an active ally obviously must be 
an unappealing prospect. 

Czechoslovakia is in a turmoil of dis- 
affection, purges and suspicion. Vladimir 
Clementis, swarthy, stubby former for- 
eign minister, is under arrest as the 
symbol of what Russia fears most in the 





~—Wide World 
CLEMENTIS & VISHINSKY 
. .. Out of step 


satellite countries. Revolt by the masses 
is considered impossible—they have no 
arms. But revolt by highly placed officials 
who can carry support with them is 
always a danger, as Marshal Tito proved 
in Yugoslavia. 

Clementis was a prewar Communist 
and a wartime Nazi prisoner. In 1949, he 
was Czechoslovakia’s delegate to the 
United Nations and with Andrei Vishin- 
sky of Russia took part in one of the 
periodic Soviet walkouts. Clementis was 
warned before he returned to Prague 
that he was under suspicion and might 
find himself in trouble. He returned, 
anyway. 

Among Clementis’s sins had been dis- 
approval of the 1939 German-Russian 


‘by the 


ITALY‘S TOGLIATTI 
. . . Out of unity? 


treaty, and more recently a lack of en 
thusiasm for Premier Stalin and for tak. 
ing dictation from Moscow. He is said to 
have expressed an opinion that Russia 
was milking Czechoslovakia economically 
without making a proper return. He en- 
tertained nationalistic tendencies, which 
are heresy in Moscow. 

At least two other highly placed Com- 
munists have toyed with similar ideas 
in the last year. A series of purges has, 
Communists’ own figures, 
drummed 165,000 out of the party. The 
Army has been and still is being screened. 
Russia has a military mission but no 
troops in Czechoslovakia, and so must 
rely on the leaders of the Czech Army. 

Klement Gottwald, a bushy-haired, 
quiet, methodical politician and top man 
in Czechoslovakia, now is said to be un- 
der suspicion himself. Despite a close 
friendship of many years’ standing, it 
was he who denounced Clementis. But 
Gottwald, too, is said to have expressed 
nationalistic views. 

Obviously months must pass before 
the Communists can bring any stabil 
ity to Czechoslovakia. Meanwhile, the 
country is falling far behind schedules 
in production of heavy machinery for 
Russia. 

In Italy, top Communist Palmiro 
Togliatti can’t seem to hold his party to 
gether. He went to Russia in December 
for medical treatment and to learn the 
latest in Moscow’s plans for Italy and the 
Mediterranean. While he was still there, 
two prominent Italian Communists, both 
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Nation: 
members of the Chamber of Deputies said to 
resigned from the party. " are hos 

They were Aldo Cucchi, a physician Mf ture, @ 
and Valdo Magnani, an economist bot} procee’ 
in their late thirties, both intellectuals fear of 
with long anti-Fascist records. Each had import 
been prominent in the undergroyng |  Russiat 
Magnani, during World War If, fought Ana 
in the partisan army of Marshal Tito, [| Comm 

The two obviously are under the Tito Jatent 1 
influence. They are calling for the forma. pressio 
tion of a Communist Party independent ing on 
of Moscow. Hundreds have resigned from jzation 
the party since their action and may by the 
more defections are expected, particuly,. J pluses 
ly in sections where Marshall Plan help other 
has been most effective. ments 

Togliatti, a shrewd veteran of theCom. change 
munist movement, hurried back to Italy | obsolet 
to restore discipline. But lukewarm Com. countr 
munists, among thousands who joined the Vull 
party immediately after the war, haf miler « 
found they could withdraw with no more 
unpleasant consequences than abuse and 
name calling. Resignations continued, 

On-the-spot observers think the result 
eventually will be the reduction of the 
Italian party to a core of stalwart, dis. 
ciplined Communists. This might make 
the party a more useful revolutionary in- 
strument in Moscow's hands. But it also 
means that Communists’ hopes of voting 
themselves into power in Italy have van. 
ished. 

In France, a switch in leadership 
has done the Communist Party no ap- 
parent good. Maurice Thorez, head of 
the party for years, was whisked off to 
Moscow for medical treatment, the ex- 
planation was, three months ago. Av- 
guste Lecoeur, 39, energetic, ruthless, a 
party member for 20 years, is acting in 
his stead. 

Nevertheless, the party is and has 
been losing members, as the nation re 
covers economically. The total now is 
down to 700,000, by best estimates, as 
compared with more than 1 million soo 
after the war. Those who remain report: 
edly are divided into pro-Moscow and 
anti-Moscow factions. 

The party remains, nevertheless, the 
biggest and best organized in the cour 
try. In the last parliamentary election, i 
polled 5 million votes and won 180 seats 
in the Chamber of Deputies. The net 
election is expected to show a drop. 

Meanwhile, in combination with other 
groups, the Communists occasionall 
are able to topple an unstable Govem 
ment. They are effective obstructionists § 

In the event of war, they would form: 
fifth column of saboteurs and spies thé 
would have to be taken into serious @& 
count. 
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In a matter of minutes, at a pre-determined 
time, (normally about 2 A. M.), every night, 
the new Norge Jet SELF-D-FROSTER com- 
pletely and automatically defrosts itself. Just 
one more reason why you should “See 
NORGE before you buy.” 
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Powered, of course, with the famous Norge 
Rollator Cold maker—the compressor that 
has only 3 moving parts operating in a per- 
manent oil bath. Other features include full 
width freezer chest, large meat-keeper, water 
well, swing shelf, snack tray, 
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Even that beautiful flush 
Norge Handidor serves 
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a removable egg container, 
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See how much more Norge 
gives for ’51 ... and years 
to come. 
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Elsewhere. Soviet puppet Boleslav 
Bierut has Poland firmly in hand. Indu: 
trial capacity is being increased rapidly 
with capital goods provided by Russ 
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Nationalization of trade and industry is 
gid to be 90 per cent complete. Peasants 
ye hostile to collectivization of agricul- 
ture, and Mr. Bierut has been forced to 
roceed slowly with such programs for 
fear of jeopardizing his food supply. All 
important Army commands are held by 
Russians. 

Ana Pauker, squat, unlovely veteran 
Communist theoretician, keeps Rumania’s 
latent nationalism in hand by direct sup- 
pression. Meanwhile, she is just embark- 
ing on an ambitious, five-year industrial- 
ation plan. Her problems are multiplied 
by the fact that her wheat and oil sur- 
pluses are gobbled up by Russia and 
other satellites without, thus far, ship- 
ments of industrial equipment in ex- 
change. Meanwhile, purges, politics and 
obsolete machinery are decreasing the 
country’s oil production. 

Vulko Chervenkov, 50, Communist 
nler of Bulgaria, who spent nearly 20 
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Black Star 


FRANCE’S THOREZ 
... out of action 


years in Moscow, is busy fortifying his 
borders for possible trouble with Tito of 
Yugoslavia. He also is trying, without 
notable success, to whip up a militant, 
anti-Tito feeling among the Bulgarians. 

In Hungary, Matyas Rakosi, Moscow 
trained, is trying amid the usual dif_i- 
culties and purges to push farm col- 
lectivization along. The program is re- 
ported far behind schedule. 

Bright spots are few in this picture 
as seen from the Kremlin. Almost every- 
where Moscow looks, it sees division, in- 
traparty strife. The satellites, though 
tightly held, are unreliable war allies. 
Mao’s Chinese armies are taking a pro- 
longed beating. The situation provides 
one of several reasons why Russia is not 
expected to attack the West this year. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance ) 


Special Report 


BIGGEST BOOM IN OUTPUT AHEAD 


22 Billions to Go Into Plant, Equipment in Yeg; 


Industry will be growing by 
leaps and bounds soon. Big new 
plants, new projects are planned 
all over the country. 

Defense needs, piled atop nor- 
mal business, are pushing ex- 


pansion. Plants, gear worth 22 Sts. 


billions will rise this year alone. 
Trend assures U.S. of goods cri ry rh 
in abundance for war or peace. ae 


It means news jobs, new markets eg ’ ia 


for every part of America. 


In all regions of the U. S., industry \ 


is getting itself set for the greatest ) 
outpouring of goods in this nation’s WEST 
history. New plants are springing up. 
Old plants are being expanded. Up- 
to-the-minute machinery is being in- 
stalled. 
Expansion under way or definitely 
projected already rivals that of World 
War II. Vast additional programs are NORTH CENTRAL 
yet to come. Thus industry is accepting ® 
the challenge to satisfy, all at the same 
time, the immense demand of the mili- 
tary for armament and the even greater 
demand of civilians for goods they want. 
In meeting this challenge, business 
will pour nearly 22 billion dollars into 
new plants and equipment in 1951 
alone. The 22 billion is an official esti- 
mate. In inflated dollars, if not in actual 
volume of floor space and machinery, 


this expansion program is far greater =. 4 

than for any other year on record. SOUTHEAST 4 4 a. 

For defense projects alone for the a : 

years that lie ahead individual com- 4 a 

panies already have asked the Govern- = 

ment to approve around 11 billion dol- = a 
lars’ worth of new plants and equipment ae , 
fi i ‘ 

t -. a 

5 4 “ 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


that can be amortized rapidly. Certifi- MIDDLE iNiW\ bile 


cates have been issued for nearly 3 bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of expansion. 

These certificates permit all or a major 
part of costs to be written off within five 
years, out of earnings and at a saving 
in taxes. 

On top of all this private expansion, 
the Government is investing money of 
its own in plants and machinery. The 
U.S. is not spending as heavily as in 
World War II, yet here and there it is 
splurging. More than 1 billion dollars, 


for example, is going into new atomic- : = lion-dol 
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plants that can produce either for 


energy 


ar or peace- 
’ Within two years—three, at the most— 


igdustry will be big enough to turn out 
120 million tons of steel a year. Capacity 
jw is 104 million tons. Within the same 
fod, industry will boost aluminum 
output from 1.5 to 2.5 billion pounds or 
nore. A revived synthetic-rubber indus- 

gy will be capable of producing up to 1 

silion tons of rubber. Chemicals will 

continue a big boom. 

Munitions plants within another year 
yill be turning out huge quantities of 
ytilery and ammunition, along with 
ckets, guided missiles and secret weap- 
ons. Tanks will be coming off assembly 
lines by the thousands. So will plane en- 
gines and frames. 

“The electronics industry is moving 

into position to produce vast amounts of 
radar, radio and other equipment for the 
amed service while supplying the public 
with most of the television sets it wants. 

The automobile industry will be wheel- 
ing cars and trucks off one assembly line 
for the military and off another assembly 
line for civilians. 

If all goes according to schedule, the 
military services will be getting all the 
ams they need and living standards will 
continue at lofty levels. That is the plan. 
And the program now under way sug- 
gests it can be realized. 

All parts of the country are to share in 
the arms expansion, as the map on page 
38 shows. 

In New England, city after city is 
weleoming a revival of industrial growth. 
A 250-million-dollar steel mill, first for 
the Northeast, is planned in Connecticut. 
An immense jet-engine program is devel- 
oping in Connecticut also. Big expansion 
isunder way in the electronics field, espe- 
cially in Massachusetts. 

In the East, more steel plants are 
to rise along the Delaware River. Old 
steel mills are expanding all over Penn- 
ylvania and in New York and Mary- 
land. Delaware is getting a new tank 
factory. New York a_ guided-missiles 
project. Chemical plants are mushroom- 
ing in West Virginia and Delaware. 
Plane and electronics firms are enlarging 
operations throughout the region. 

In the Southeast, the big project is a 
600-million-dollar atomic-energy plant 
in South Carolina. But chemicals, tex- 
tiles, paper also are in on the boom. 

In the Midwest, a second 500-mil- 
lion-dollar atomic installation is set for 
Paducah, Ky.—home town of Vice Presi- 
dent Barkley. Coal-steam plants to pow- 
ér it may: cost another 200 million. Pro- 
duction of planes and engines, as in 
World War II, is being farmed out on a 
big scale to the automotive industry. Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. already has orders for 
3 billion dollars’ worth of assorted war 
goods. Ford, planning a new tank factory 
hear Detroit, has orders pushing the bil- 
lion-dollar mark. Magnesium is making a 
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All-out for..e 


“SATE LIFT: 
O.8.A.”° 


S DEFENSE PRODUCTION pyramids, new stresses 
A and strains are developing in the giant “air lift” 
now serving America so fast and so dependably. It is 
being tested as never before in the history of air 
transportation. And it must be carefully and skill- 
fully utilized if it is to accomplish its supremely 
vital task. 

This means instant flexible access to every 
channel of transportation... coordination of all air 
schedules with all surface transportation... imme- 
diate transfers at junctions...constant communi- 
cation to circumvent bottle-necks and to keep you 
informed on the progress of your shipment. 


These are precisely the methods by which Emery 
Air Freight Corporation has become identified as 
“The World’s Fastest Transportation Service.” They 
account for the fact that, as a vital factor in “Air Lift. 
U.S.A.,” Emery was equipped and ready to play its 
part long before the emergency existed. 

Emery Air Freight is listed in the phone books of 
most large cities. Your call will bring instant action. 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 
General Office: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17, ORegon 9-1020 


Offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas. Detroit, 
Newark, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Syracuse, Washington, D. C. 


Agents in all other major cities and towns in the U.S.A. 
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6,000,000 
MEALS! 


Household families are the three-meals- 
at-home kind 


READERS. Big families, in big homes 
—76% home owners! 


CIRCULATION. Over 2,000,000— 
coast to coast. 


EDITORIAL. Home ideas—food, 
building, gardening, child care. 


MARKET. The high-spending com- 
munities under 25,000. 





If your product belongs in the 
home, your advertising belongs in 
HOUSEHOLD Magazine. 


HOUSEHOLD HITS HOME 


HOUSEHOLD magazine 


Capper Publications, Inc., Topeka, Kansas 















Special Report 
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comeback in Illinois. Stee 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio. 

In the South and Southwest gas 
for fuel is a magnet attracting new plants 
Texas is to get a new steel mill. Texas, 
Arkansas and Louisiana are to have the 
bulk of the new aluminum capacity, New 
chemical plants are to rise along the 
Gulf Coast. Texas and Louisiana are to 
step up synthetic-rubber output. 

In the West, defense industry is 
growing again, but with little of the 
frantic building of plants that was seen in 
wartime. Even so, new aluminum plants 
are blueprinted for Montana and Wash. 
ington. California is to get more steel 
capacity, a tank factory, a guided-missiles 
plant, a facility to make benzene for syp. 
thetic rubber. The atomic-weapons cep. 
ter at Los Alamos, N. Mex., is undergoing 


1 is growing jn 





U.S. STEEL’S FAIRLESS 
For industry: room to grow 


a 115-million-dollar renovation and ex 
pansion program. 

Power, in all regions, is at a premium. 
For many companies, power is more of 
a worry than such basic materials as steel 
and aluminum, more of a worry than 
labor supply. U.S. officials, also worry- 
ing, see this prospect: 

Generating capacity, now about 67.5 
million kilowatts a year, is expected to 
go up to 90 million. Public and private 
expansion is planned at a rate of 3 billion 
dollars a year for the next three years. 
That will bring in about 7.5 million extra 
kilowatts each year. But chemicals, 
atomic energy, aluminum and other metal 
programs needed for defense will take 
4 to 4.5 million of the additional kilo- 
watts. That leaves only 3 to 3.5 million 
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gral other expansion—and it may not be 
ough. So the officials are talking up 
gore poweT development in the Pacific 
Northwest, the Tennessee Valley, at 
\iagara Falls, along the St. Lawrence 


Waterway. Pee ; 

shifts in emphasis, in location, fi- 
uacing and types of plants, turn up all 
je way through the vast new industrial 
sogram. The biggest new steel mills are 
wing to the East Coast this time, not to 
je traditional steel centers. Their ore 

«jl come from abroad instead of from 

jwindling domestic supplies. Aluminum 

pansion that gravitated toward the 

Wet in World War II now is heading 

isto the South and Southwest. 

These basic industries in many in- 

tances are to expand more than the 
plants to produce finished products. One 
if the reasons is that manufacturing 
apacity in all lines zoomed during 

World War II and kept right on zooming. 
4nd Government plants built for wartime 
quitions production still are available 
innumbers, either in stand-by condition 
gin the hands of private operators. 

This time there is to be less Govern- 
ment construction, less Government 
gending, more private financing. In the 
st war, the U.S. put up more than $7 
of every $10 that went into industrial 
iyilities for war. Now it is giving the 
fnaneial ball to private business. Private 
business is responding. 

Steel is putting some 2.5 billion dol- 
ls into expansion over the next two or 
three years. Aluminum will spend 600 to 
100 million and may double the figure. 

In dollars, expansion of the next few 
years seems certain to surpass the record 
ofthe war and postwar years. But a dol- 
lr today goes only about half as far 
toward building a plant as it did in 1942. 

Yet the program is to have a momen- 
tous impact on the U.S. Look at what is 
happening in just one community: 

At Morrisville, Pa., U.S. Steel is put- 
ting 400 million dollars into the biggest 
eel mill ever to be built at one time. 
The plant will consume ore from Vene- 
mela, coal and limestone from this 
country. 

The project will employ thousands of 
construction workers and nearly 5,000 
steelworkers. Scores of other industries 

want to move in to be near a source of 
steel. More schools, transportation, homes, 
utilities, stores, amusements will be 
weeded in Morrisville—a town of only 
000. So the town and the countryside 
ae booming. Multiply the Morrisville 
m by booms all over the nation. 
What it adds up to is plenty of pro- 
duction for heavy artillery and all essen- 
tial civilian needs. And, for an era of real 
peace, it means industry can provide the 
goods for a higher standard of living than 
Americans ever have dreamed of. 
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PRICES 





Selling your product at maximum 
profit to the 14 million people 
in the Pacific Coast market re- 
quires a Coast branch. Otherwise 
you must (a) charge “higher prices 
west of the Rockies” (which cuts 
your volume) or (b) meet compe- 
tition by absorbing higher ship- 
ping charges that cut profits. 


For maximum volume at maxi- 
mum profit, your best answer is 
a branch plant in Metropolitan 
Oakland Area (MOA). 


This is the ove location central to 
all major cities. It’s overnight by 
rail or truck to Los Angeles; 3rd 
morning by rail to Portland, 4th 
to Seattle, or Salt Lake. And Cen- 


tral California, with its 3,310,000 
population, is at your door. 


A MOA location offers other 
profit-making advantages: labor 
productivity is higher. Mild year 
‘round climate permits efficient 
one-floor operation, cuts build- 
ing and maintenance costs. 





(ALAMEDA 


e/ county) 






*MOA stands for METROPOLITAN OAKLAND 
AREA...includes all of Alameda County. 
Map spotlights Livermore-Pleasanton sec- 
tion, fast-growing, semi-rural area directly 
in the path of industrial expansion. Two 
mainline railways. Fine living conditions 
and schools. Plentiful local work force. 


FREE New FACTBOOK Ready for Mailing 


If you are considering, even remotely, a branch plant, you need this book. Up- 
to-the-minute data on markets, climate, raw materials, labor supply, living 
conditions, site availabilities and experiences with branch plants in MOA. 

Write today. No cost or obligation. All inquiries treated confidentially. 





. METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
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(7) suite 34 + 427 THIRTEENTH STREET + OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA « ALBANY + BERKELEY « EMERYVILLE » HAYWARD « LIVERMORE 


OAKLAND + PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON + SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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MOSINEE 
plants fibres 
for industry 


In Mosinee Industrial Forests, 
seedlings by the thousands are 
being planted annually to 
replace the trees used for 
products of industry, assuring 
future supply of fibres vital 
to many products. 


Also, on privately-owned 
acreage, Mosinee supplies the 
seedlings and know-how to 
convert otherwise waste land 
to fibre-producing forests for 
the future. 


This reforestation is the first 
step in the process of making 
Mosinee Fibres that work for 
industry. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


makes fibres work 
for industry 
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Sixth Round of Pay Raises 
Shapes Up Despite Conitro| 


Workers now catching up with 
fifth-round raises can look ahead 
also to a sixth round. Wage con- 
trols won't stand in way. 

Sixth round, in fact, already 
is starting for auto and rail work- 
ers. Meat unions need only Gov- 
ernment O.K. to get theirs. 

Cost-of-living contracts put 
wages on an escalator for many 
workers. Others, not covered, 
then will expect more, too. 


Government wage controls, under 
rules now being written, are encour- 
aging a sixth round of increases even 
before the fifth round has been paid 
in full. 

Wage pattern for 1951, as a re- 
sult, is beginning to take shape in these 
ways: 

Cost-of-living provisions of labor con- 
tracts make higher wage scales inevit- 
able, so long as living costs continue to 
rise. Government stabilizers are letting 
these contracts continue to operate until 
July 1. At that time, they will take an- 
other look, perhaps approve them for a 
longer period. 

Annual raises of 4 cents an hour also 
are getting official backing, if they are 
part of existing agreements. But other 
unions will want such increases, too, and 
probably will get them unless the wage 
policy is tightened. 

The 10 per cent formula, under 
which wages of some workers are per- 
mitted to catch up with fifth-round pay 
increases of 1950, already is turning out 
to be flexible. Wages in some industries 
have pushed through that ceiling. If 
prices keep on going up, the 10 per cent 
formula is likely to be relaxed to permit 
bigger increases. 

New loopholes for wage and salary 
increases are expected to develop. A 
search is on for ways of getting around 
the 10 per cent limit where unions 
lack contracts promising automatic pay 
increases. 

Size of the 1951 wage pattern, as a 
result of these factors, is to depend 
largely upon how high prices are allowed 
to go during the year. The pattern is 
starting out at about 6 cents an hour, 
with further cost-of-living increases due 


to take it to about 10 cents an i 
by midyear. If prices are held they 
the pattern may stay close to 10 cents, 
But, if prices go on up, so will the wage 
pattern for 1951. . 

Causes of the pressure on the ma. 
tion’s wage pattern are not hard to find 

Auto workers already are out ahead 
of the basic 10 per cent formula. The 
raise of 5 cents an hour just received yp. 
der their cost-of-living agreements car. 
ried many of them above the 10 per cent 
limit when it was added to earlier raises. 
Wage increases in several firms exceeded 
10 per cent of the January, 1950, pay 














—Morris in the Savannah Morning News 


‘TAKING THE HIGH ROAD’ 


level. This put the workers about ? 
cents ahead of the formula. 

Permission to exceed the 10 per cent 
formula was granted by Economic Ste 
bilizer Eric Johnston with his order 
allowing existing contracts with cos 
of-living adjustments to operate unti 
July 1. This order will allow about 15 
million workers in various industries t 
collect pay raises under agreements 0 
this kind. 

Another cost-of-living adjustment 5 
due in many cases on June 1. Contract 
geared to the General Motors wage {or 
mula probably will bring raises of abou! 
3 cents an hour at that time. 

On top of that 3 cents auto workes 
are due to get automatic annual increases 
of 4 cents an hour. Johnston has sug 
gested that the annual raises be permitted 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





an CrLbeageced on austin itil... 


For many years Revere has been saying that 
“Copper is the metal of invention.” Its numerous 
qualities, such as high electrical and heat conduc- 
tivity, resistance to corrosion, easy fabrication 
into even the most complicated shapes, formability 
by hand with simple tools, make it attractive to 
designers and inventors, as well as to manufac- 
turers. Now we would like to add that “Copper is 
the metal of science,” because it is so essential to 
the operation of the most modern scientific devices. 

Take the case of a cyclotron being built by a 
great Western university for special studies of the 
atom. The construction of this 
machine offers an unusual ex- 
ample of the use of copper not 
only in invention and science, but 
also education. An essential part 
of the project was the utilization 
of the university’s own personnel, 
so far as possible, not only in de- 
sign, but in construction and as- 
sembly. A large group of staff 
members, engineers, research as- 
sistants, electronic technicians, 
and machinists was formed. In- 
cluded among the personnel were 
graduates and graduate students in physics. 

The first major undertaking of the cyclotron 
group was the winding of the seven miles of Cop- 
per Bus Bar, supplied by Revere in soft temper, 
free from scale, rounded edges, to form the great 
coils for the electromagnet. The necessary winding 
machine for this work was built in the university 
shops, largely of surplus materials. It took four 
months to complete the coils and test each silver- 
brazed joint. Another important part of the cyclo- 
tron was shaped in the shop out of copper sheet, 
4,000 pounds of it; the work on this is a story in 
itself. The heaviest part naturally is the special 
alloy steel core, weighing about 200 tons, forged 
in six pieces. Pole faces were machined parallel to 








230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
SEE “MEET THE PRESS’’ ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 


a tolerance of 2) thousandths of an inch, an excel- 
lent record on a piece of steel of such a large diam- 
eter (over five feet) as is required for the instru- 
ment. It is calculated that the magnetic force of 
attraction between the two poles will reach 160 
tons when the current is flowing through the cop- 
per coils. We have spoken of copper’s high electri- 
cal conductivity; another way to express it is that 
copper has low electrical resistance. The total re- 
sistance of the seven miles of Revere Copper in 
the coils is only one ohm, or less than a hundredth 
of the resistance of the glowing tungsten wire in a 
100-watt light bulb. Tungsten has 
high resistance, which is why it 
becomes white hot; copper has 
low resistance or high conductiv- 
ity, so that it can carry large 
amounts of power with minimum 
loss, little heating. 

Eventually this cyclotron will 
add to man’s knowledge of the 
atom. In the meantime, it has 
been a project of high educational 
value, and also an economical 
one; use of the university’s own 
personnel and facilities cut the 
cost approximately in half. Revere is glad that it 
was asked to meet the high specifications drawn 
up for the copper, but it should also be recognized 
that many other firms supplied materials, such as 
the steel company, the makers of insulating paper 
and plastics, of cement, motor generators, electron 
tubes, and so on. Demands such as these for high 
quality demonstrate that American industry can 
meet challenges. So Revere suggests that the more 
complex and severe your requirements, no matter 
what the end product is to be, the more advisable 
it is for you to draw upon the knowledge and ex- 
perience of suppliers. They can help not only on 
something as simple as a shoe, but on complicated 
machines, like an airplane—or an atom-smasher. 





REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 /o hy. 





Executive Offices: 











“The eye of the master 


will do more work 


than both his hands.” 


4 Touring thy plant with a critical eye can 
_¢ do more for the health of thy business 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 


than a trip to Washington. 


Your management eye needs to be a dozen 
places at once these days—on supplies, on 
production, on deliveries, and all over your 
plant to keep efficiency high and morale up. 

Your Acme Steel representative is 
ready to help bring you greater thrift in the 
use of Acme Steel’s flat steel strapping and 
stitching wire in your packaging, shipping, 
and materials handling operations. He may 
be able to suggest more efficient ways to 
use Acme Steel products and accessories to 
improve your use of the available supply. 

In spite of an increase in productive 
capacity, U. S. military requirements for 
some products make it impossible for Acme 
Steel to meet all the demands of the 50,000 
customers, representing nearly every Amer- 
ican industry, in these rearming times. But 
Acme Steel tries to help in every way we 
can—we always have for more than 70 years. 

Information for ready reference on 
Acme Steel products is available upon 
request. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
Dept. US-31, 2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 
To contact the nearest of our 46 Service Offices in the 
United States and Canada, check your telephone 
directory, or write us. 


—Acme Steel Notebook, 1951 


5 things you can do to 
keep your Acme Steel 
Strapping Tools on the job: 


1, Clean and oil every week. 


2. Check and clean gripping 
dogs weekly. Replace when 
teeth are worn. 


_- Detect worn punches and 
jaws early by checking sealed 
joints regularly. If in doubt; 
submit samples, identified by 
model and serial number, to 
Customer Service Depart- 
ment, Acme Steel Company. 


. Keep parts list and supply of 
spare parts handy to make 
minor repairs. Additional parts 
lists supplied upon request. 


. Ask us about the Acme Steel 
“3-WAY SERVICE PLAN” 
for equipment repairs. 


ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 
baal 


Acme Steel Company has enjoyed 
sound, steady growth under the 
American business system of open 
competition. Since 1901 we have 
made 286 consecutive dividend 
payments to our stockholders. 
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ACME STEELSTRAP flat steel strapping and ACME UNIT- 
LOAD carload bracing BAND, SEALS and TOOLS @ ACME 
SILVERSTITCHERS and ACME SILVERSTITCH WIRE for box 
stitching @ ACME-MORRISON METAL STITCHERS and 
BOOK STITCHERS @ ACME-CHAMPION BAG STITCHERS 
@ ACME HOT AND COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL @ ACME 
GALVA-BOND steel slat stock for Venetian blinds @ 
ACME STEEL SPECIALTIES, including hoops, corrugated 
fasteners, nail-on strapping and other container rein- 
forcements @ ACME STEEL ACCESSORIES—snips, cutters, 
punches, tool mounts, reel stands, coil holders, coil trays. 
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up to July 1, in the case of agreements 
signed before January 25. 

Adding it up for auto workers, then 
the Round 6 pattern by midyear will he 
about 9 cents—7 cents in June plus the 
2 cents just received in excess of the for. 
mula. If the cost of living goes up faster 
than estimated, the June living-cos¢ aq. 
justment might be a cent or two higher 
than calculated here. 

Railroad workers also are pushing 
through the 10 per cent wage pattern, A 
million nonoperating employes are dye 
to get raises of about 5 cents an hour on 
April 1. This will be their first cost-of. 
living adjustment under a new agreement 
that gave them a raise of 12.5 cents ap 
hour as a starter. The 10 per cent formula 
would allow them about 15 cents jn 
raises. Their April 1 increase thus will be 
2 cents or more above the ceiling, requir. 
ing special approval. 


Sati oO ease mae 


MEAT PACKERS’ HELSTEIN 
... ready for Round 6 


A tip-off on future policy also seemed 
apparent in the rail agreement. The 
White House gave its blessing to this 
agreement, containing a_ cost-of-living 
clause operating until October, 1953. 
This is beyond the cutoff date mentioned 
in Johnston’s original order, but unions 
are confident that the July 1 deadline will 
not remain in effect. The rail-union 
leaders, led by George E. Leighty, ob- 
viously do not expect Johnston to upset 
a contract signed at the White House. 

Meat-packing unions are adding to 
the wage pressure with a raise of 9 cents 
an hour. The employers agreed to this 
increase but it went beyond the 10 pet 
cent limit. A special panel was set up by 
the Government to seek a way of fitting 
it into the wage policy. To prod things 

long, Ralph Helstein, president of the 
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10 packinghouse Workers, has threat- 
ged a strike for later this month. 

If an exception is allowed for the meat- 
ching raise, these workers will be well 
ito Round 6. They had no cost-of-living 
 annual-raise provisions in their agree- 
gents. A new kind of exception to the 
age freeze Was indicated. 

Woolen-mill workers are seeking an 
aeption, too. CIO Textile Workers de- 
ined a company offer to match the 10 
-cent formula. This would mean only 
sfew cents, at most, on top of last year’s 
geeases. The union demanded more, 
yd called an industry-wide strike. Cot- 
textile mills also were asked to pay 
«able raises. above the formula limit. 
iereases given last year made up for 
not of the formula allowance. 
fubber workers are seeking pay 
nises that would go beyond the basic 
wage formula. A 1950 increase of 12 
































RAIL UNIONS’ LEIGHTY 
... White House backing 


—Acme 





cents an hour used up from 6 to 8 per 
cnt of the formula allowance, depending 
upon the base rates in the plants in- 
wlved. Union leaders are talking of 
manding more than the balance 
hey could get under the formula, how- 
wer. Negotiations started recently with 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. but hit 
isnag, resulting in a union move to 
ancel the contract as of March 31. 
Other agreements reopen on wages this 
summer. 

As a result, various unions are ex- 
pected to get pay raises well above the 
10 per cent ceiling. Unions that do not 
lave cost-of-living agreements will claim 
that they have a right to equal raises 
der some other aspect of wage policy. 
Once an exception is made for one group, 
others will want as much. Thus, the out- 
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Look 
Under 


Truck! 











For Another Timken-Detroit 





Exclusive — SHorf Axeo! 


EVERY DAY, truck men are putting their vehicles to more and more 
difficult tasks—and are finding they stand up! One big reason for 
this is Timken-Detroit’s program for developing new, exclusive 
improvements in axle design and construction—improvements 
aimed at increasing operating flexibility and reducing maintenance. 


Look at Timken-Detroit’s famous line of “3 for 1” axles! All three 
types of final drives are interchangeable in the same axle housing 
using the same axle shafts—eliminating any need to compromise 
when choosing the right final drive for the job to be done. On 
the highway or off, your truck will be a better truck because of its 


better axle equipment. 


The next time you buy trucks—Jook under the truck! Look for the 
important plus values found only in Timken-Detroit Axles! 













WORLD’S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER OF 
AXLES FOR TRUCKS, 
BUSES AND TRAILERS 
PLANTS AT: Detroit and 
Jackson, Mich. ¢ Oshkosh, 
Wis. © Utica, N.Y. ¢ 
Ashtabula and Kenton, 
Ohio ¢ New Castle, Pa. 








Only Timken-Detroit offers 
Hypoid Gearing in all three 
types of final drives—single- 
reduction, double-reduction, and 
two-speed double-reduction— 
each interchangeable in the 
same axle housing using the 
same axle shafts. 
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AXLES 


A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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Security of defense production today . . . security of peacetime growth 


tomorrow ... 
portunity. 


these make San Antonio a city of prime industrial op- 


San Antonio is strategically located well away from, the coasts and 
congested target areas, yet it has ready access to all parts of the country 
by all means of transportation. San Antonio offers the greatest possible 
latitude in excellent plant sites with plenty of room for dispersion and 


growth .. 
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i REREEETIER : 
233330332 EPP 
PEPCCELITE . 


® Tremendous growth — up 60.2 % 
since 1940 

®@ Co-operative labor 

®@ No state or local sales or income 
tax 

© Ample, pure artesian water 

® Low industrial electric rates 

® Plenty of natural gas—no soot or 
smoke 

@ Low building and maintenanse costs 

® 266 days of sunshine a year 


. all within minutes of the city and pleasant residential areas. 


Stepped-up defense production will benefit 
from the mild climate . . . less absenteeism from 
sickness . . . more accuracy with longer hours of 
daylight... time and labor saving one-story plants 
without costly heating .. . no weather shutdowns. 

San Antonio’s Foreign Trade Zone No. 6 saves 
tariff on strategic defense and peacetime imports 
as well. 

San Antonio's potential for peacetime growth 
is unparalleled. It is the nation’s fastest growing 
major city... in the second fastest growing state. 
It is a key city in the great Southwest where in- 
come increase since 1941 is consistently well above 
any other part of the country (now 316.3 against 
a 1941 norm of 100.). 

And San Antonio is a more pleasant place to 
live. It is a city of homes—now ninth in the nation 
in construction of new one-unit family dwellings. 
It is a city of culture with numerous schools and 
colleges . . . one of the most highly-rated sym- 
phony orchestras . . . operas, concerts, plays, art 
schools, art galleries and museums. There are more 
than 2,000 acres of parks and plazas for sports 
and play within the city . . . and practically on its 
doorstep are scenic drives, dude ranches, big- 
game, duck, and field hunting, deep-sea and fresh- 
water fishing. 


Write today about your profit and living opportunities here. Your 
inquiry will be held in strict confidence. Special surveys will be 
made for business to give you the facts you néed. You'll find San 
Antonio has the welcome mat out for you! 


Manager Industrial Department 


MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 


774 Insurance Building — San Antonio 5, Texas 


Antonio 


San 


AMERICA’S FASTEST ‘GROWING MAJOR CITY 
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look is for a gradually rising wage level 
through 1951. Wage controls can ri 
the rise, but it will be hard to sto : 
under present conditions. see 





Unions Soften 
Attitude on WSB 


Union leaders began to back ayay 
last week from some of their original de. 
mands upon the Truman Administratigp, 
They showed a willingness to compm. 
mise on their proposals for changes jn 
the defense-mobilization program. 

A peace offer made by the unin 
chiefs was designed to put the Wag 
Stabilization Board back on the job of 
grinding out a wage policy. Union lead. 
ers indicated that they were willing to 
delay other demands for the time being 
and return to posts on the WSB. 

First point in the offer of labor called 
for enlarging the membership of the 


i, 
MESSRS. GREEN & REUTHER 
... anew tack 


WSB from nine to 18 members, wih 
equal representation for labor, industry 
and the public. However, the union of 


cials insisted that this board also bk 
given the power to issue orders to settle 
labor disputes where employers and ut 
ions cannot reach their own agreements 
Labor's plan called for giving the WSb 
the same duties that the War Labor 


Board had in World War II. 


Also, union leaders demanded mor 
flexible rules for controlling wages. Com 
cessions won in the early stages of thei 
walkout did not satisfy them as enough 
) Walter 


Reuther’s contracts for Auto Workers 


One demand has been that 
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JJowed to pay off in cost-of-living ad- 
wstments and annual raises, and that 
Wiliam Green’s AFL unions, and others, 
tp allowed to match these auto raises. 
“for the future, union officials will 
vontinne to make demands on_ the 
\jministration. Some of these demands, 
igwever, are being modified. Less ur- 
egey now is placed on their proposal 
hat labor official be named to a top 
yst with Defense Mobilizer Charles E. 
iWison. After Mr. Wilson offered them 
ach a post, the union leaders were not 
certain that they wanted to fill it. A 
ow idea appeared: creation of an ad- 
jsry committee, including labor, to 
net with President Truman on general 
defense matters. 

Other demands call for stronger curbs 
m prices and higher corporation taxes. 
But the union leaders seem to have 
gven up hope of any immediate success. 
“Industry spokesmen have opposed a 
dan for a disputes board. Their position 
tgs been that labor disputes should be 
kft to collective bargaining, with wage 














—Russell in the Los Angeles Times 
‘FORMER SKATING PARTNERS‘ 
. on thin ice 





ettlements confined to the pattern al- 
bwed by the governmental policy. In- 
dustry representatives have argued that, 
fa board is available for this purpose, 
mions will tend to send all their disputes 
othe board. 

Labor, on the other hand, argued that 
iboard is needed to apply the wage 
Wlicy to specific disputes, to avert strikes. 
Neither side has been advocating a no- 
tke pledge in the event a board is 
teated. Employers contend that the 
ledge would not be honored by labor, 
ad that strikes so far are not serious 
tough to warrant either a pledge or 


board. 
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Why clock these copies? 


Clock them to show that 
MODERN mimeographing 
meets another deadline. How? 
With speeds that range up to 
180 copies a minute. But such 
speed is only one of the many 
bonus features you now get 
with MODERN mimeograph- 
ing. Other bonus features in- 
clude the automatic feeding of 
almost every kind of paper 
and card stock, and duplicat- 
ing on both sides of the paper. 


r\ 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. UN-351 


5700 West Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


A-B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


Such extra versatility beyond 
routine mimeographing now 
makes this process more use- 
ful than ever—with still un- 
matched over-all economy. 
For a free portfolio of MOD- 
ERN mimeographing samples 
and full facts, send the coupon. 
Learn how to save through 
MODERN mimeographing 
with A. B. Dick products—for 
use with all makes of suitable 
stencil duplicating products. 


With no obligation to me, please send free portfolio of samples and full 


facts about MODERN mimeographing. 
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Telegrams flatter, stimulate 
interest quickly, at low cost. 


“Reviving inactive accounts by 
telegram has paid wonderful 
dividends”, a drug firm writes. 


For any business purpose 
A TELEGRAM 


DOES THE JOB 
BETTER 





WESTERN ~ 
UNION 


PRICE CHANGES 


NEW PRICE ON STYLE 38B $312 
F.0.B. PLANT EFFECTIVE 
IMMEDIATELY. SUGGEST WIRE ORDER 


| 3) “UNION 


feTiiod #- waked, EF) 








OUR PRICE ON CUT GASKETS 29¢ 
EACH DELIVERY 10 DAYS RECEIPT 
OF ORDER. 








CREDIT CARD. Eliminates bother of 
prepayment of domestic or 
international messages. 

A great convenience 

for business 

travelers at hotels, 

airports, railway 

stations and en 

route. 
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Borrowing to Be Costlier 
And a Little Harder to Do 


Loans may be a bit harder to 
get in the period ahead. That's 
a purpose of the Government's 
new money policy. 

Letting the interest rate go up 
on some bonds is only a part of 
the policy. Other financial curbs 
are planned. 

Goal is to put a crimp in in- 


flation. Easy-money era isn‘t end- 


ing, but it is in for a change 
under Treasury-Federal Reserve 
Board agreement. 


The barrier that Government has 
maintained against a rise in interest 
rates is beginning to crack. 

Official policy apparently is shifting 
toward moderately higher rates, on both 
public and private borrowing. 

First signs of this shift already are 
showing up. The U.S. Treasury has 
offered a new long-term bond, bearing a 
higher interest rate. Market prices are 
down, and yields up, on Government 
securities as well as on many private and 
municipal issues. 

The Government’s easy-money policy 
is not coming to an end. Quite definitely, 
however, that policy is being modified. 

This is the real meaning of the “full 
accord” on interest and debt policy an- 
nounced by John W. Snyder, Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Thomas B. McCabe, 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 

What's up is a series of highly com- 
plicated maneuvers aimed at drying up 
some of the excess money supply that is 
feeding inflation. 

These maneuvers, which affect every- 
body directly or indirectly, represent a 
compromise settlement of an old feud be- 
tween the Treasury and Federal Reserve 
Board. The Treasury, which has to man- 
age a 257-billion-dollar public debt, 
wanted to make sure that it could keep 
borrowing easily and cheaply. FRB, wor- 
ried about money inflation, wanted higher 
rates and tighter credit. Both have made 
concessions. ' 

Principal idea behind the new policy 
is to stem the expansion of bank loans. 
These loans, which have jumped 11 bil- 
lion dollars in the last year, have been 
the principal cause of the recent sharp 
increase in the money supply. 


Federal Reserve, actually, has been 
supplying much of the money that banks 
use as the basis for new loans. That js 
because the Federal Reserve Banks have 
been buying Government bonds in the 
market to hold the price of those bonds 
at par or better. When Federal Reserye 
buys bonds in the market, it increases 
bank deposits, and thus lays the ground. 
work for more bank loans. 

So Mr. Snyder and Mr. McCabe got 
together on a plan that is intended ty 
reduce Federal Reserve's buying of Goy. 


TREASURY'S JOHN SNYDER 
After the feud... 


ernment bonds in the market. The plas, 
briefly, is this: 

Beginning March 26, holders of 197 
billion dollars’ worth of outstanding % 
per cent Treasury bonds, issues that ma 
ture in 1972, will be permitted to tumin 
those bonds in exchange for new % 
per cent bonds that mature in 1980. 

Importance of this exchange lies it 
the fact that the new bonds, unlike the 
old 2% per cent bonds, cannot be sold it 
the market or redeemed at the Treasuty 
for cash before they mature. Mr. Snydet 
is trying to make his bonds stay put 
because, as long as they are kept by the 
original purchaser, they do not add to the 
deposits and loans of banks. 

There will be some protection for the 
bondholder who needs cash before his 
new bonds mature in 1980. He mij 
turn in his 2% per cent bond in exchang! 
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for a five-year note bearing 1% per cent. 
He then can sell the note in the market. 
in theory, however, he will have to take 
discount price, so that the investor's 
iqclination will be to hold on to his bond. 


: This new bond offer is just one of a 
eres of measures aimed at heading off 
ihe expansion of bank loans. 

Do Other steps in the same program can 
be outlined now with some assurance. 

Bond prices in the market fell im- 
has been mediately after Mr. Snyder and Mr. 
that banks \cCabe announced their accord on 

S. That js pdicy. Federal Reserve set the pace by 

anks have lowering the level at which it supported 

ds in the Treasury securities. Official thinking was 
ose bonds that the lower the price, the less induce- 

I Reserve ment an investor has to sell his Govern- 

Increases # nent bonds. The price break was not 

© ground. sharp, but it was enough to indicate a 
change in the bond-support policy. 

Cabe got As Treasury issues edged off in price 

er 08 and rose in yield, municipal and corpor- 

Of Goy- 


ate bonds followed suit. 
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FRB‘S THOMAS McCABE 
.. “full accord’ 


‘he plan, : 
Actually, Federal Reserve does not in- 


of 197m ‘nd to permit any drastic decline in 
ding 3 ©0vernment-bond prices. Mr. McCabe 
that m-f tees with Mr. Snyder that any wide 
5 turning {uctuation would make it hard for the 


Treasury to refund the 37.9 billion dol- 


new 2 
980. lars’ worth of outstanding notes and 
~ Ties ing Donds that come up in seven months be- 
slike the @2ning next June. Nobody wants to run 
» sold ing tte risk of letting Treasury issues fail. 
Treasury . 50 movement in interest rates will be 
Snyder held within a fairly narrow range. But 
we put the movement, such as it is, almost surely 
t by the Will be upward. Primary effect will be 
'd to the © federal, municipal and corporate 


bonds. The trend, however, may be re- 
“for they fected in some hardening of rates on 
fore his %dinary bank loans. 

A voluntary curb on lending is being 
worked out by FRB in collaboration with 
lepresentatives of banks, insurance com- 
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COMES 
TO THE 
CROSSROADS 
OF THE EAST 


. sinew of industry—is going to be made in ever increasing 
volume in New Jersey . . . at the Crossroads of the East. 

Plans have been announced by two of the country’s largest steel companies— 
U. S. Steel and National—that they will construct integrated steel mills in the 
Delaware River Valley. Construction starts this year for one plant in New Jersey, 
south of Camden, as well as for the other plant at Morrisville, Pa., just across the 
Delaware River from New Jersey. 

The news of the construction of these major steel-making plants is welcomed 
not only by all industry along the Atlantic Seaboard, but also by industrial leaders 
who are considering the location of a factory at the Crossroads of the East. 
Basically, this means that steel will be available via short trucking distance to all 
industries operating in New Jersey. 

Look at the advantages industry gets at the Crossroads of the East . . . skilled 
labor, top-flight transportation, major markets, unexcelled research facilities, plenty 
of low cost electricity and gas... and steel .. . and you'll see why industry 
prefers New Jersey. 


































FOR YOU ... Send for your copy of the digested brochure 
about New Jersey, ‘‘The Crossroads of the East’’. 






Box A, 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company, 
80 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 


CROSSROADS OF 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
ELECTRIC AND GAS COMPANY 





























it’s been done in the stock 
market. 

But not by all the people all the 
time. 

That’s important to remember. 
Because maybe you’re the kind of 
person who should invest for the 
long pull—for safety, for divi- 
dends. Maybe you can’t and 
shouldn’t undertake the heavy 
risks that the man who speculates 
must be able to afford. 

We know the problem, both sides 
of it, because we deal with thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of 
both kinds of customers. And we’ve 
done everything we can think of 
to provide top-flight services and 
facilities both for the man who 
can afford big risks and the man 
who wants to reduce risk to the 
minimum. 

For if there’s one sure thing 
about the stock market, it’s this: 
Nobody can make money in the 
long run, unless he knows exactly 
what he’s doing and why. 

We think it’s our business to 
supply such a man with what he 
needs, simply for the asking—the 
most complete information we can 
provide on any security, the most 
objective and disinterested coun- 
sel he could ask for about bis 
investments. 


_ NOT? It’s been done. And 


Department SA-6 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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panies, investment bankers and other big 
lending groups. Plan is for these lenders, 
by agreement, to set up standards that, in 
effect, would rule out inflationary loans. 
FRB attaches importance to this agree- 
ment, but thinks it will have to be sup- 
plemented by stronger measures. 

A direct freeze on bank money, 
aimed at forcing tighter credit, is being 
considered as another step. 

Planning centers on a system by which 
FRB would get authority to require com- 
mercial banks to put up more money as 
reserves against customers’ deposits. The 
bigger the amount frozen in the form of 
reserves, the smaller the amount that 
banks have available for loans. There are 
two principal proposals: 

One is simply to authorize an increase 
in required reserves, without any change 
in the system itself. 

The other is to require banks to put up 
a special reserve in the form of cash or 
short-term Government securities. In ad- 
dition to freezing a larger share of bank 
assets in the form of reserves, this measure 
would tend to prevent banks from sell- 
ing their holdings of short-term securities 
to raise money for new loans to customers. 

Either of these reserve proposals would 
require the consent of Congress. 

President Truman came up with the 
idea that, if necessary, the Government 
might be able to curtail bank lending 
without any new laws. He thought this 
probably could be done by direct order 
under authority of the Banking Act of 
1933 and the Trading with the Enemy 
Act of World War I. Few, however, ex- 
pect the Government to resort to these 
laws without trying other steps first. 

The important thing is that the Gov- 
ernment is setting about now to deal 
with the money side of inflation. 

Direct curbs are planned as a supple- 
ment to measures aimed at heading off 
the conversion of Government bonds to 
cash, which in turn becomes the basis 
for new bank loans. 

In the process, loans probably will be- 
come a little harder to get and a little 
more expensive. Socialist Britain, trying 
to control inflation, had to let interest 
rates rise. Events of recent days suggest 
the same trend here. 


Budget Deficit 
For ‘51 Fading 


March tax collections are running far 
ahead of the Government’s estimates. 
Spending is behind schedule. 

Result is that the Government is likely 
to wind up the current fiscal year next 
June 30 with a budget surplus of around 
2.3 billion dollars. Just two months ago, 
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SPRINKLERS 


FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


HOW TO REDUCE INSURANCE COST 


Insurance authorities know that 
automatic sprinklers discover and 
stop FIRE. Savings in annual pre- 
miums after you install automatic 
sprinklers, often pay for the system 
in 4 to 8 years. Install GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers now. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO. .. PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 








Send This Issue 
To Your Friends 
~>» WITHOUT CHARGE 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 

Please send a free copy of the March 
16, 1951 issue of “U.S. News & Worid 
Report’’ with my compliments to the per- 
sons listed below: 
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it pays to 
do business in 
| New York State 


| Wearness to subcontractors 
and suppliers is a boon to man- 
ufacturers holding prime de- 
fense contracts. The Empire 
State puts a multitude of proc- 
essed and semi-processed ma- 
terials plus all forms of manu- 
facturing equipment at your 
front door. Detailed informa- 
tion on the production facili- 
ties of 2,000 plants engaged in 
various metal-working opera- 
tions is also on file in Albany 
and readily available. For help 
in solving your defense-pro- 
duction problems, write: N. Y. 
State Dept. of Commerce, 
Room 186, 112 State St., Al- 
bany 7, N. Y. 














PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTR 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 141 


The Board of Directors on February 21, 
1951, declared a cash dividend for the 
first quarter of the year of 50 cents per 
share upon the Company's Common 
Capital Stock. This dividend will be 
paid by check on April 12, 1951, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 13, 1951. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 

E. J. Becxett, Treasurer 









San Francisco, California 




















SAFEWAY STORES 


INCORPORATED 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, on February 28, 
1951, declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company’s $5.00 par value Com- 
mon stock and 4% Preferred Stock. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 60c per share 
and is payable April 1, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business March 21, 1951. 

The Dividend on the 4% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.00 per share 
and is payable April 1, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business March 21, 1951. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
February 28, 1951. 
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President Truman and his Budget Direc- 


tor, Frederick J. Lawton, predicted a 
deficit of 2.7 billion. 

This brightening budget picture is 
important to taxpayers, because it will 
remove much of the pressure for fast ac- 
tion on proposed new taxes. Congress is 
not likely to vote a new tax law before 
July or August. President Truman had 
hoped for action by early spring. 

Probable budget outcome for the cur- 
rent fiscal year is this: 

Revenue is likely to reach 47.4 bil- 
lion dollars. That is 2.9 billions more 
than Mr. Truman estimated in his Jan- 
uary budget message. Tax collections 
all along the line—from individual in- 
comes, corporate profits and excises— 
will exceed official estimates. 

Spending probably will total around 
45.1 billion dollars, or 2.1 billion less 

























nari & Ewing 
BUDGET DIRECTOR LAWTON 
Things look rosier 


than Mr. Truman and Mr. Lawton fig- 
ured. Outlays for defense, foreign aid, 
public works and farm aid are likely to 
fall behind budget estimates. 

On March 6, nine days before the 
mid-March tax deadline, the Treasury 
was running a budget surplus for the 
year to date of 964 million dollars. On the 
same date a year earlier, the Treasury 
was 2.9 billion dollars in the red. 

In fiscal 1952, starting next July 1, 
revenue again is likely to be above off- 
cial estimates. Unless military spending 
is increased beyond the amount called 
for by the January budget, the deficit 
should be considerably less than the 16.5 
billion dollars forecast by Mr. Truman. 

Tax leaders in Congress are thinking 
of a tax increase of 8 to 9 billion dollars. 
That still may not be enough to keep the 
Government on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
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THE INDEPENDENCE GOES TO SEA 


New American Export Liner and Sister Ship, the Constitution 
Lead in Speed, Safety and Comfort 


Two great new American ships, the 
Independence and the Constitution of 
the American Export Lines, are being 
completed early this year by Bethlehem. 
Following the Independence’s maiden 
voyage, an extended Mediterranean 
cruise, both vessels are scheduled to 
enter regular service between New 
York and France and Italy. 

These are the first transatlantic liners 
built with shipwide air-conditioning, 
with individual temperature controls 
in the staterooms for the 1,000 pas- 
sengers, as well as in the officers’ and 
crews’ quarters. Fireproof or fire-resist- 
ing materials are used throughout, 
and the ships are built to the world’s 
highest safety standards. 

They are the fastest American com- 


OVER 58,000 HORSEPOWER AT HIS FINGER TIPS 
Control panel in Independence engine room. 
These ships have a separate set of controls for 
each of their two independent power plants. 


mercial vessels ever built—the Inde- 
pendence on her trials reached a speed 
of over 26 knots, or more than 30 miles 


an hour. And they are designed so that 
if the need arises they can rapidly be 
converted to carry 5,000 troops each. 
The Independence and Constitution ate 
products of Bethlehem’s yard at Quincy, 
Mass., birthplace of a long line of 
notable ships. The craftsmanship and 
technical skill of our Shipbuilding 
Division found full expression in the 
construction of these two great liners. 
We wish them many successful voyages 
and long and prosperous careers! 


BETHLEHEM 


BETH Tenen 
STEEL 
seer! Thole 
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Trend of American Business 












24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 











American industry is heading into the cutback period under full steam. 
Industrial output is holding high, and it is mostly for civilian goods. 
Steel production is holding close to the 2-million-ton-a-week mark. Steel 
@ills probably will operate near to capacity throughout the current year. 
Automobile output for the first quarter of this year--through March--will 
exceed 2 million vehicles. That is a record for this period of the year. 
: Auto industry also is getting an increasing volume of war orders. Plants 
“apparently are expected to go into large-scale production of aircraft engines. 
= Output of civilian goods so far this year, both in hard lines and soft 
‘lines, has made records. That indicates that consumer shortages won't show up 
for some months. Inventories are high, too. Cutbacks in automobiles and other 
metal products are due to begin in April. 




































Construction boom promises to go on through midyear, at least. 
New construction put in place in February is valued at nearly 2 billion 
dollars. That's a 22 per cent jump over dollar outlay a year ago, only 4 per 
cent below January. Building activity is breaking records for this season. 
Residential construction is running 2l per cent ahead of last year. 
Industrial building is almost double a year ago and still is climbing. 
Public construction is running well above last year's outlay, too. 
Credit controls and other restrictions on building are not having much ap- 
parent effect yet. People are continuing to buy and build houses. When that 
activity does slacken, defense construction is likely to fill the gap. 






































Controls, meanwhile, are continuing to spread gradually over business. 
Planned production, goes into effect for heavy power-equipment industry. 
That applies to most equipment for electric power plants costing $5,000 or more. 

Equipment producers must report orders on hand and delivery schedules. 
Thereafter, National Production Authority will tell them how to proceed. 

Priority assistance will help producers to get copper, steel, aluminum. 

This is an example of what is likely to happen to other industries that are 
regarded as highly essential. The program is set up to make sure that the 
electric-power expansion program goes ahead on schedules previously made. 






























What's coming, as mentioned before, is a Controlled Materials Plan. That 
is definitely decided. Program is to have CMP in effect by midyear. Then the 
Government will try to allocate the whole supply of steel, copper, aluminun, 
as it did in the last war. A few other scarce materials also will be included. 











Consumer industries are promised some protection in the period ahead. 
An Office of Civilian Requirements is being set up inside the NPA. This 
office is to act as a claimant agency to supply consumer goods and services. 





















(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


OCR task will be to see that essential civilian needs are met as defense 
output moves into high gear. Consumer plants faced with hardship because of 
material shortages presumably can also go to the new office to get relief, 

Distribution problems, too, may go to OCR. The office will be responsible 
for seeing that wholesalers and retailers get a fair share of available goods, 

Major job of the office will be to see that the defense program is kept 
in balance, without upsetting civilian activity any more than is necessary. 








Price front is getting more attention from Office of Price Stabilization, 
Raw-cotton prices are put under a dollars-and-cents ceiling. Average 
ceiling is 45.14 cents a pound, highest average at which cotton ever sold. 
Cotton growers and their Congressmen are protesting, but OPS seems firm. 
Vegetable-oil prices are rolled back at the processor's level. That is 
a follow-up order to the roll-back of crude vegetable-oil prices. Affected are 
soybean oil, cottonseed oil, corn oil. Purpose is to keep prices from rising 
at the retail level for salad dressings, cooking shortenings, other compounds. 
Livestock ceilings may be the next to come, but they will bring protests. 
Price pattern now developing is this: Try to get fixed ceilings on raw 
materials, such as cotton, oils, metals. Then try to control markups from the 
manufacturer through the producer to the retailer. In that way, OPS hopes to 
keep the price level generally stable. Target date for stability: July l. 

















Forthcoming crops will affect the price problem for many farm products. 
A_ record wheat crop is indicated, better than 1.6 billion bushels. 





Wheat prices probably will be influenced by size of the crop. Supports at 
parity are likely to limit price declines, but supplies will limit advances. 
Cotton prices are likely to hold close to ceilings even with a 16-million- 
bale crop. Current supply is low, and demand for cotton is high and rising. 
Feed grains, too, have a record demand and that demand continues to rise. 
Livestock prices may be influenced by meat-price ceilings. But livestock 
Supply won't rise as much as consumer income. Demand for meat will be large. 
Outlook is that most farm products will approach parity prices in the 
period ahead. Senate Agriculture Committee estimates thdt potatoes, oranges, 
apples, eggs won't reach parity. If other farm products do rise to the parity 
level, the Committee estimates living costs will rise l per cent as a result. 














Business firms are continuing to borrow money in considerable volume. 

Bank loans to businessmen and farmers hit a record 18.7 billion dollars 
at the end of February, up 4.9 billion in a year. That is the report from banks 
in leading U.S. cities that report each week to the Federal Reserve System. 

Real estate loans, at 412 million dollars, are up 110 million in a year. 








Consumer-credit controls, on the other hand, seem to be producing some 
effect. Installment credit declined 212 million dollars in January. A decline 
in this month is usual, but the reported drop was greater than normal. 


Weather outlook through March is for normal or above-normal temperatures 
in all regions east of the Rockies; in the West, cold weather is expected. 

Heavy rain or snow is indicated for Pacific. Coast, Midwest and Texas, and 
the Northeast States; moderate to light precipitation is expected elsewhere. 
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50 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE— 
YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


Available to you at any time are the services of 
the Norfolk and Western’s plant location specialists 
whose department has had 50 years’ experience. These 
men have worked with thousands of manufacturers on 
plant location problems. They understand manufactur- 
ing problems as related to location. They will give 
you the data you will require about any section of The 
Land of Plenty. They will work for you quietly, 
promptly and reliably. Write the Industrial and 
Agricultural Dept., Drawer U —402, Norfolk and West- 
ern Railway, Roanoke, Va. 




















YOU GET A BONUS ON YOUR TIME 
IN THE Lasea of Plenty* 


In centralized areas, Executive and Employee face 


pretty much the same problem each day — 


— the Rush and Crush of getting to work, and the Crush 
and Rush of getting home from work — 

— crowded commuter trains ... snarling traffic... 
“needle in the haystack” parking places... and other 
related hurdles which devour valuable hours and take the 
starch out of a man. 

Not so in The Land of Plenty! 

When “quitting time” arrives here, executives and 
workers have no “getting home” problems. While you 
are fighting the Battle of the Subway in crowded areas, 
your counterpart in The Land of Plenty has just finished 
watering the radishes, or is approaching the third hole of 
a fine course near his home. 

Better living? You bet! And well worth considering 
when you and your associates are deciding where to put 
that new plant. 


Think this over — some day at 5:15 24. 


orpotk... Westoree. 


RAILWAY 


*The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by the Norfolk and 
Western — Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North Carolina, Maryland 
and Kentucky. 


LAND OF PLENTY 








EXECUTIVE WANTED: 
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If you saw an ad like this—wouldn’t 
it make you stop and think? Are 
you—or other key men in your 
company —still signing checks by 
hand—wasting executive ability on 
a task handled in thousands of firms 
by the Todd Protectograph Signer? 

A new time study survey, analyz- 
ing the financial loss due to hand 
signing of checks, shows that a 
$25,000 a year executive, signing 
2,000 checks a week, is wasting 
$5,000 a year. And he’s distributing 
104,000 “samples” of his signature 
for crooks and forgers to copy. 

Protect executive time, signa- 
tures, company funds—with a Todd 
Protectograph Signer that defies 
duplication by means of tamper- 
proof lock and non-resettable 
counter—and speeds up check issu- 
ance. Mail the coupon and we'll 
send you time study survey and full 
story of the Todd Signer. 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


poms eee 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. NWR, 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 

Please send us a copy of the survey ‘Cost 
of Signing Checks by Hand’’—without, of 
course, any cost or obligation on our part. 


Firm_ 
Address 
City Zone State 
By 
NWR-3-16 


nen pen ec eae ee 
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| We’ve Been Asked: 








WHAT IS FARM ‘PARITY’? 


Is the word “‘parity’’ something that 
city people should know about? 
It is, definitely. “Parity” is the magic 
word that determines the level at which 
ceilings can go on prices of most farm 
products, and these farm prices play a 
big part in costs of food and clothing. As 
long as farm products are selling below 
parity, their prices cannot be frozen or 
rolled back. Many food prices thus can 
rise before controls can check them. 


What, then, is parity? 

Parity, in simplest terms, is the level of 
price of a product that will assure the 
farmer the same purchasing power in 
the exchange of that product for goods 
he needs to buy that he could have en- 
joyed back in 1910-14. Parity for a bushel 
of wheat, for example, is fixed at a 
level designed to give the grower the 
same return in shoes and work clothes 
and other things that enter into his cost 
of living that it returned about 40 years 
ago. Right now, the parity price for 
wheat is $2.36 a bushel. 


Is this parity concept something new? 
No. Parity has been the goal of farm 
planners and farm organizations even 
since early New Deal days. Except dur- 
ing World War II and in the present 
period, however, parity has been an 
elusive thing. Farmers usually received 
only an average of about 85 per cent of 
what they came to regard as “parity.” 


Why this 

parity? 
Many farmers have an impression that 
big industries have power in themselves 
to make prices and to set profit margins 
that they can enforce. They find labor 
unions assured minimum wages and with 
contracts that give them protection in 
the pricing of their labor. In past years, 
farmers felt that they were at a disad- 
vantage by having to sell their products 
in a “free” market where supply and de- 
mand determined price, while other 
groups dealt in a “protected” market. So 
the farmers demanded protection, too. 
Congress has gone along with them in 
trying to devise ways to assure them a 
percentage of parity when they sell 
their products. 


insistence on_ so-called 


Are all farm prices now at or above 
parity? 
No, they’re not. Potatoes, for instance, 
are selling at only 59 per cent of parity. 
They could almost double in price be- 
fore a ceiling could be put into effect. 
Eggs are selling at 90 per cent of parity, 
chickens at 88 per cent, and oranges at 





——itdle 
Protection for Farmers 
e “Parity” keeps the Government 


from putting ceilings on many 
food prices. 


¢ Farmers are protected from price 
freezes below parity levels, 


¢ Formula is used to assure pro. 
ducers of purchasing power, 











$$ 


52 per cent. Milk at wholesale is at 9 
per cent of parity. But many other prod- 
ucts are above parity. For example, cot. 
ton was selling at more than 126 per 
cent of parity when dollars-and-cents 
price ceilings were put on it. holding the 
price at 125 per cent of parity. Hogs are 
selling at 105 per cent of parity and beef 
cattle are 149 per cent. The Government 
thus could put on and enforce ceilings 
now in the cases of hogs and beef cattle, 
Other items now selling above parity in- 
clude lambs, veal calves, sheep, wool, 
rice and some tobaccos. 


Can controls be used to fix prices be- 
low parity? 

No. Under present law, price ceilings of 
farm products cannot be below parity. 
As a rule, ceilings do not apply to fam 
commodities sold at the farm level, 
Where these products are processed, the 
ceilings for processors must be high 
enough to assure parity prices to farmer. 
These requirements restrict the Office of 
Price Stabilization in holding down the 
prices of many foods and other fam 
commodities. 


If prices are below parity, does the 
Government do anything? 
Farmers are supposed 
to get price-support help when prices 0 
their products fall below certain per 


Yes, in many cases. 


centages of parity. This level in mam 
cases is 90 per cent of parity, but some. 
times it is less. It was under this program 
that the Government bought potatoes in 
huge quantities. It also acquired large 
supplies of butter and eggs. 


Is parity, as now defined, fair t 
everybody? 

There is a big argument over that. Man) 
Government planners want to change the 
parity formula. They think it is out of 
date and favors some products ovét 
others. Farm groups, however, will fight 
to keep the present concept of patil) 
prices for farm products, though the) 
might agree to some changes in the 
formula. 
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| = North- 

ern Illinois area has long 

been a center for scien- 

tific and applied scientific 

research. The present acceler- 

ated pace of industrial development, brought on by defense 

production, is making this aspect of the area’s tremendous 
facilities more and more significant. 

Here, industrial research laboratories are close to broad sci- 
entific resources—fine universities for experimental projects— 
great scientific libraries, such as Chicago’s John Crerar Library 
—and most important of all is the close cooperative relation- 
ship between business and education. These are the elements 
which are so plentiful in Chicago and Northern Illinois and 
which are continually intensifying the area’s importance in the 


Chicago 
Research 
is Making 
a Better 
World 

to Live in 


Weighing radioactive 
barium carbonate at 
Argonne National 
Laboratory—one of the 
important research cen- 
ters in Northern Illinois. 


research field. Even now, there are located here approximately 
313 research and testing laboratories and 73 technical and sci- 
entific societies with more than 36,000 members. 

As outstanding industries of the nation continue their loca- 
tion of research headquarters here, so are the facilities and the 
“know how” increased for the ultimate benefit of a// Chicago 
area industries, large and small. 

Nowhere else in the world will you find a greater concentra- 
tion of this important work going on. 





A LETTER TO US... describing your requirements will bring 

you a careful analysis of this area’s advantages as they apply to 

your business. Or if you wish, we will send you a carefully 

screened list of the available buildings or sites that would be suit- 

able for your operations, based on the information you give us. 
We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write us. 














Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States World Airport 


Inland Waterways ¢ Geographical Center of U. S. Population « 


Great Financial Center ¢ The “Great Central Market” ¢ Food 


Producing and Processing Center ¢ Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing ¢ Good Labor Relations Record ¢ 2,800,000 Kilowatts 
of Power ¢ Tremendous Coal Reserves ¢ Good Government ® Good Living * Good Services for Local Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY @ 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 








YOUR BUSINESS 
with Lyfe Irsuwattce 


Many successful businesses have been confronted with serious 


problems because of the death of one or more partners, owners 


or other executives. Well planned life insurance pro- 


tection can help you to solve this contingency. 


Write on your business letterhead for a copy of 
our brochure “‘Planning a Sound Business Life 


Leics Lie | 
y 
heumetoyan f 


Insurance Program For Your Company.’’ 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland 


Buffalo Columbus Phoenix Vancouver 


Toronto Montreal Havana London 











Do as so many executives do 
whenever they come to New 
York. Plan your visit around 
The Biltmore, and look forward 
tothe service and comfort which 
make it pre-eminent among 
New York’s great hotels. 


Write for descriptive folder M 


BILTMORE 


Madison Ave. at 43rd St., New York 17 


Frank W. Regan David J. Martin 

President General Manager 
Direct Elevator to Grand Central Terminal 
Only one block from the Airlines Terminal 


Moving doon? 


Surely you do not want to miss even one 


copy of this up-to-the-minute-news maga- 
zine. Help us to keep you well-informed 
about the fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change of ad- 
dress at least two weeks prior to the time 
the change is to become effective. And 
please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news 
magazine should be sent. Help us to serve 


you promptly. 


U. S$. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave. Dayton 1, Ohio 





LIGHTWEIGHT GASOLINE ENGINES 
FOR MILITARY APPLICATIONS 











ps mean (h) mn ee 


mj 2-CYCLE ENGINES 
© Engineered to 
YOUR requirements. 
® Special Cold- 
Weather Starting 
Features 

Write Dept. U-3. 


ty 
PTT 
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POWER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Grafton, Wisconsin 





News-Lines_______, 


YOU CAN get priority assistance 

from the Government if you are 
having trouble in obtaining copper, aly. 
minum or steel needed to meet your 
production schedule for heavy power 
equipment. Such assistance is promised 
by the National Production Authority jn 
announcing that production of _ this 
equipment will be scheduled, effective 
March 16. ‘ 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a merchant who sells 

goods abroad, sometimes disregard 
ceiling prices on items that you deliver 
to foreign buyers. The Office of Price 
Stabilization rules that merchant ey. 
porters in some cases may deliver goods 
abroad at prices above levels at which 
they were frozen on January 26. The ex. 
ceptions are made where exporters en- 
tered into contracts or arranged fim 
commitments for the export sales prior 
to January 26. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from your fed- 

eral tax collector how the new ex. 
cess-profits tax will work for corpora- 
tions. Regulations are drawn up by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue for guid- 
ance of corporations and they are now 
being distributed to district offices of 
tax collectors. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably take an income 

tax deduction for entertainment 
expenses, as necessary in carrying on 
your trade or business, even though with- 
out the entertainment you could get 
more business than you could handle. 
The U.S. Tax Court allows one taxpayer 
such a deduction, but requires proof that 
the purpose of the expenditure was pri- 
marily for business. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now get information 

about changes in the rules on pro- 
cedure for cases before the National La- 
bor Relations Board. The Board releases 
a revised edition of its official rules and 
regulations. Copies of this revised edi- 
tion may be bought for 25 cents each 
from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


* * * 


YOU CAN wait until May 8 before 

complying with the rules of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to regulate retail 
installment sales and financing of au- 
tomobiles. The Commission announces 
a 60-day postponement of the effective 
date for its trade-practice rules on sales 
of motor vehicles, to give those affected 
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what you as a businessman CAN 
snd CANNOT do as a result of federal 


court and administrative decisions 





iy the rulings more time to change their 
nethods of operation to conform with 
he regulations. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT safely tell your em- 

ployes, just before an election in 
your plant, that wage increases and in- 
wance and pension plans will be held 
w if you have to bargain with a union. 
The National Labor Relations Board 
olds that a statement of this kind, con- 
ined in a letter sent by a company to 
js employes, constituted coercion in vio- 
ation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT ship any items to 

Russia or to her satellite countries 
in Europe without obtaining a validated 
export license from the Department of 
Commerce. The order calling for tighter 
greening of these shipments is issued 
by the Department’s Office of Interna- 
tional Trade. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer 

of wire screening, be required to 
accept rated orders for shipment in any 
oe month of more than 10 per cent of 
scheduled production in that month. 
This provision is made by NPA in estab- 
lishing rules for acceptance and schedul- 
ing of rated orders for wire screening. 


* + * 


YOU CANNOT sell baled cotton 

at prices above dollars-and-cents 
levels established by OPS. The agency 
issues an order setting prices of cotton at 
all levels from the farmer to the cotton 
mill. American-Egyptian cotton is exempt 


trom controls. 
* * ¥* 


YOU CANNOT, under a recent 
_ court decision, be held to have re- 
fued to bargain with a union merely 
because you insist on a contract clause 
assuring you the right to run your busi- 
ness and to hire and fire without inter- 
ference by an arbitrator. In overruling 
NLRB, a circuit court of appeals finds 
that an employer acted within the law 
when he said he would not sign a con- 
tact without such a clause outlining 
management's rights. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
asic material. 
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In 52 Weeks... 


32 NEW INDUSTRIES! 


DURING 1950 more and more industries joined the decentral- 
ization trend. The security of Iowa attracted 52 of these. Six 
hundred Iowa cities and towns now have industrial plants, 
and Iowa finds its record agricultural income is almost 
equalled by its industrial output. 


Iowa, the Land of Industrial Opportunity, offers you an 
excellent transportation network, plenty of electric power, 
supplies of raw materials, a sympathetic government, and a 
steady supply of workers who have natural mechanical apti- 
tudes, which are adaptable to industrial production. 


Iowa offers executives and employees a better and longer 
life, for Iowans actually live 244 to 3 years longer than the © 
national average. You’re only minutes from your work in a 
relaxing countryside when you live in Iowa... a land 
of beautiful parks, lakes and rivers. For executives 
and workers, Iowa offers time to play, space 
to live and ideal working conditions. 

When it’s your move, consider Iowa! 


Get the FACTS about 


IOWA 


FACTS ... Figures . . . the vital statistics on lowa’s population, 
existing industries, agriculture, raw materials, markets, transporta- 
tion, power . . . living conditions are all organized for your use 
in this valuable reference book. Every industrial executive should 


have it. Send for your free copy today. Address 750 Central 
National Building, Des M , lowe. 





IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 














Scare buying by consumers is still re- 
ceding as the supply of goods remains 
plentiful and as fear of large-scale 
war subsides, but personal incomes 
are expanding and orders on books of 
manufacturers keep piling up. 

Department-store sales sank to 326 on 
the Federal Reserve index in Febru- 
ary, 10 per cent below the peak of 
362 set last July and again in Jan- 
uary. Despite higher prices and the 
approach of Easter, dollar sales ran 
only 18 per cent above a year ago in 
the week ended March 3. 

Merchandise on hand or on order at 
department stores is far above a year 
ago. Stocks on hand are up 25 per 
cent; outstanding orders, 68. 

Television sets, despite cuts of growing 
severity in the allowed use of metals, 
have piled up in the hands of both 
manufacturers and distributors. Manu- 
facturers found themselves with 
181,803 sets on hand on February 
23, compared with 158,705 on Jan- 
uary 26. During January, retailers’ 
supply of sets had risen sharply, 
despite heavy sales. Production has 
kept scare buying from eating into 
stocks. 

Steel products for consumers, their 
supply threatened by a 20 per cent 
slash in steel use during the second 
quarter, are still being turned out at 
a fast rate. Producers shipped 466,000 
electric refrigerators in January, 102,- 
000 above January, 1950. They shipped 
321,000 washing machines, 46,000 
more than a year earlier. The auto in- 
dustry turned out 1,060,000 passenger 
cars from January | through March 2, 
against 943,000 in the same period a 
year ago. 


OFFICIAL INDEX * 


(1935-39=100) 


* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


r—PLUS & MINUS , 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 





Business inventories, at 63.1 billion dol- 
lars on February 1, were 1.8 billion 
above January and 11.4 billion above 
a year ago. Retailers, despite heavy 
sales during January, added 600 mil- 
lion to their stocks of goods, including 
building materials and hardware, food, 
apparel and general merchandise. 
Manufacturers added 850 million, 
wholesalers 400. 








Source: Commerce Dept. © 1951, By U.S. News Pub. Corp 


Personal incomes, at a rate of 239.2 bil- 
lions per year in January, were 22.1 
billions above the rate of last June. 

Wages and salaries, inflated by gains 
in employment, hours worked and 
rates of pay, grew to a record of 155.2 
billions, up 15 billions from June. 

Unfilled orders for hard goods, re- 
ported by manufacturers, show that 
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defense business has scarcely begun 
its drain of raw materials and labo, 
away from civilian goods. As the tp 
chart shows, unfilled orders for hard 
goods have mounted to 35 billions. an 
increase of more than 15 billions since 
June. At the January rate of ship. 
ments, it would take 3% months to §j 
those orders, even if no new order 
were received. Unfilled orders of lay 
August could have been filled in aboy: 
2% months. 

slow shift into production of militan 
goods, accompanied by a swift jp. 
crease in placing of orders, is causing 
unfilled orders for defense goods t 
pile up. It takes time for contractors tp 
buy and install new machine tool. 
place subcontracts for parts and ma. 
terials, build up production. Civilian 
orders, meanwhile, are being filled at 
more rapid rate than will be possible 
later. 

Inflation, meanwhile, is less active. An 
increase in auto prices. granted by 
price controllers, helped to lift prices 
of manufactured goods in the week 
ended March 6. Sensitive commodities 
however, sold off between March ? 
and 7. 

The squeeze on civilian supplies of 
goods, fear of which set off a wave of 
scare buying last summer and another 
in January, has been pushed further 
into the future by heavy output of 
civilian goods, better news from abroad 
and the time needed to get militar 
production rolling. Nevertheless, futur 
supply of goods for civilians promises 
to level off or decline, while business 
costs and personal incomes will go o1 
rising. The pressure on prices is stil 
upward. 


* (WEEKLY) 
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>> First major attempt by the U.S. to crack the price boom in world commod-= 
ities is seen in tin. Price of tin buckled as U.S. stopped stockpile buying. 

Drastic tactics may be used to bring down some other prices, too. 

Go-slow signals are to be raised on U.S. stockpiling of zine and perhaps 
copper aS well. Same thing is being urged in rubber. 

Strategic-materials prices abroad have been zooming. Speculators have 
been having a lark. U.S. Senate group reports American buyers, especially of 
tin and rubber, being "gouged." The British blame rising prices and tightening 
shortages, especially in zine and copper, on U.S. stockpile purchases. 

No doubt shortages are accentuated by U.S. stockpiling. Without it, 
there would be a world surplus of tin, for example. But other countries, in- 
cluding Communist countries and U.S. allies, are stockpiling raw materials too. 

What Washington is beginning to understand is that stockpiling, either by 
the U.S. or other countries, can't be allowed to run wild. Essential current 
needs of the U.S. and its allies must be filled. Britain is desperately low 
on raw materials, must be able to buy and can't afford fancy prices. 

Plans in Washington for allocating scarce materials among the Western 
Allies are getting a big boost from the frantic antics of the commodity markets. 
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>> Take a look at what's been happening in tin: 

Tin price in Singapore moved up 150 per cent to $1.95 a pound between the 
time of the Korean outbreak and mid-February. Then tin flopped badly on news 
that U.S. was suspending stockpile purchases. Price at this writing is $1.60. 

Price gyrations are so extreme in tin because the market is thin. So much 
of the supply is tied up in U.S. and British purchase contracts with leading 
producers. Prices paid under these contracts are the current market prices. 

In effect, the tin price has been floating on top of the assured heavy buy- 
ing, especially of the U.S., for stockpile purposes. It's been a speculators’ 
paradise. Some people feel that, if the U.S. Government buyers of tin had 
shown any hesitancy in following the price up last summer and autumn, the 
market price would not have gotten so completely out of hand. 
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>> Actually, U.S. stockpiling of tin is not so urgent at the moment.--eee 
Stocks of tin in the U.S now are large enough to meet needs for two to 




































ill three years, considering that normal consumption is to be cut by one third. 

|| | Of course, if the Communists overran Southeast Asia, 55 per cent of the 

nm total tin supply would be cut off from the Western world. fhat would be 

Lb serious. But the U.S. now has as much tin as at the time of Pearl Harbor. 

HH So, in tin at least, the U.S. can afford a buyer's strike. 

ss (over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Tin producers have been making lush profits since Korea. Boosted by divi. 
dends, tin shares on the London market went up 50 per cent just during January 
and February this year. Now they are on the decline, as tin prices drop. 








>> After tin prices are thoroughly shaken out, Washington is expected to call 
a tin conference of the main producing and consuming countries. 

Proposals at the conference will probably include: bulk purchasing by the 
U.S., British and other governments of most of the tin produced; long-term 
contracts with fairly narrow price ranges; international allocation of tin; 
guarantees to overcome tin producers' fears of a Surplus in coming years and to 
Stimulate production now. This gives you an idea of the pattern of thinking. 

Some such result might flow from the sharp rise in tin prices. 

















>> In other commodities, the U.S. is not so well able to combat high prices. 

Natural-rubber prices, for example, are up 300 per cent over a year ago, 
although they haven't moved much in recent weeks. 

Rubber growers are making fat profits at current prices. And this has 
its effect on production, which rose 25 per cent:last year. 

In fact, there would be a world surplus of natural rubber were it not for 
stockpiling by the U.S., Europe, Latin America, Japan, Russia and China. 

With all this buying, suspension of U.S. stockpile purchases might not 
have as great an effect as in tin. It may be tried, though. 

Over the longer term, say to 1952-3, natural-rubber prices appear vulnerable, 
U.S. synthetic plants will be in full production later this year. And U.S. 
needs for natural rubber will decline unless the stockpile is to be Gargantuan. 














>> You will have to learn to live with high prices for woolens. The U.S. 
can do little about the fantastic price for raw wool. Most wool used in the 
U.S. is imported. There is no stockpile in the U.S. worth mentioning. 

World wool demand now far exceeds Supply. The U.S. is not the predominant 
buyer in wool that it is in tin or rubber. Whether the U.S. buys or not makes 
little practical difference in the roaring wool market of today. 

Remember this, though: Wool growers of Australia, New Zealand and Argen- 
tina may be very foolish to let prices climb so high. Use of synthetic fibers 
and yarns of all kinds is getting a tremendous boost from the scarcity and 
high cost of wool. Silk lost out. Wool could, too. But the wool growers of 
the Southern Hemisphere don't seem much worried during this boom. 











>> The British, short on supplies, are anxious to see commodity prices drop. 
They approve what the U.S. is doing in tin. The British also are pressing to 
have U.S. stockpiling of zine deferred and would like the same thing in copper. 
U.S. prices for zinc and copper, as well as lead, have been stable for 
several months. But these prices don't mean much in Europe. Black-market 
prices for these metals are far above U.S. prices. Shortages are so acute 
that the British and others face paying these higher prices to get supplies. 
The U.S. will ease buying of zinc temporarily and maybe copper to help 
Britain and other allies out. But this solves nothing. The U.S. and its 
allies obviously must move toward co-ordinated buying and allocation of supplies. 
U.S. Government buying of raw materials seems headed for major expansion. 
That's the prospect--whether you like it or not. 
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The fear of war is hanging over our heads. And 
the free world hopes that America’s growing strength 
will end this threat. 


That is the challenge and the opportunity. To 


meet it, America must produce faster, better, cheaper. 


Carrier can do something about this. For in World 
War I] — and in the breathing spell that followed — 


air conditioning proved itself as a production tool. 


lL, airplane engine factories, air conditioning 
prevented the expansion and contraction of metals — 


helped make finely tooled parts fit exactly. 


In electronics plants, air conditioning assured the 
microscopic precision required for guided missiles, 


radar and bombsights. 


In drafting rooms, air conditioning increased out- 


put — reduced the number of damaged drawings. 


The air conditioning of whole plants stepped up 


production, in both quantity and quality. Men and 


machines became more efficient. 


Air conditioning and production 





Today in America vast assembly lines are being 
brought into operation. And at critical points along 
these lines, air conditioning will help turn out goods 
faster, better, cheaper. Carrier is at work now on that 


assignment. 


Ba American industry is something more than 
great big companies. Thousands of small factories must 


produce the parts which will feed the final assembly lines. 


Many of these will need air conditioning — and 
quickly. The answer to this problem is Carrier 
“packaged” air conditioners. They can be obtained 
on short notice. Their installation is a simple job. 


Frequently, duct work is not needed. 


) = units may be installed singly or in groups. 
Actually, batteries of Carrier Weathermakers are being 
used right now to air condition a wide variety of pro- 


duction areas, including factory offices. 


Air conditioning can help you produce faster, 
better, cheaper. Consult the Carrier dealer in your city. 


He is listed in the Classified Telephone Directory. 





AIR CONDITIONING - REFRIGERATION 
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HE MOTHER of a boy twice wounded in Korea asks 

this writer: “Why is my son fighting in Korea?” 
The question was not a protest but an earnest search 
for a definition. 

American boys are fighting in Korea— 

1. Because the sacrifice being made in Korea can 
save millions of young men now at home—the 18- 
year-olds, the 16-year-olds, the 12-year-olds—sparing 
them the necessity of fighting another world war. 

2. Because from those who fought at the Marne and 
Chateau- Thierry, in Tunisia and at Anzio, in the Battle 
of the Bulge, at Midway, on New Guinea, Guadal- 
canal, the Philippines, Iwo Jima and Okinawa—from 
those brave men, there has been passed down the re- 
sponsibility to preserve the American tradition for 
which so many of them died. This generation now is 
demonstrating in Korea that a great nation, untainted 
by the materialism of territorial ambition or the greed 
of conquest—having twice fought for principle and laid 
down its arms without a single act of selfishness 
toward its allies or a single act of dishonor toward its 
enemies—still will fight for principle and the cause of 
humanity. 

3. Because America sees in the Korean war a chal- 
lenge to freedom everywhere. Korea—the small, help- 
less nation trampled under the heel of the Red invader 
—is the Cuba of Spain’s cruelty in 1898, the Belgium of 
the Kaiser’s invasion of 1914, and the Britain, the 
France, the Holland and the Belgium, the Poland and 
the Norway of Hitler’s aggression of a decade ago. 

4. Because an attack against free men anywhere is a 
menace to democracy everywhere. A readiness to meet 
the aggressor in Korea can deter the master of that 
same aggressor from precipitating a larger-scale war 
elsewhere. 

5. Because America cannot allow the aggressor to 
come by sea or air or land to our shores. If aggression 
were to be successful in Korea, the Russian-Chinese 
alliance could then invade Japan and its northern is- 
lands and secure air bases for attack on nearby Alaska. 
If Northwest territory were threatened, so would our 
own Pacific Coast cities soon be threatened, too. 

6. Because America must mobilize her strength and 
not risk the defeat that can come if the whole free 
world is conquered and the total resources of our pres- 
ent allies are then appropriated by our enemy and its 
satellites for a final strike against us. 

7. Because misguided minds among our own allies 
are ready to yield to the aggressor and run away, little 
realizing that by their defeatism they are encouraging 


“WHY IS MY SON IN KOREA?’ 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


another dictator, even as they unwittingly did in he 
Rhineland episode of 1936 and at Munich in 103g" 

8. Because today statesmanship is lacking, leader. { 
ship is lacking, moral scruple is lacking, and the need jg 
for sacrifice to raise aloft the banner of great ideals 
that once more the souls of men may be saved through: 
the power of heroic example. 

9. Because it is essential to the peace of the word 
that an international organization, such as the United: 
Nations, stimulate a will to peace, and this means ales! 
a will to fight against aggression. Unhappily among q a 
allies it has been questioned whether a shell-shockes 
populace can regain the will to fight. What we dom 
Korea can revive the fighting spirit of European pegu 
ples and demonstrate to peoples everywhere that the 
American will to fight for a just cause has not perished, 

10. Because the American boys who fought and cam 
home and the boys who never came back from Worf 
War I and World War II will have fought in vaing 
there now is a disintegration of spirit, a dissolutiong 
the great moral purpose that guides brave men to giv 
their lives in a noble cause. 3 

11. Because, just as Christianity does not cond 1 
the suicide of the individual, Christianity rejects 
suicide of the State—the basic fallacy of pacifism, 

12. Because we are our brother’s keepers and becatij 
as we see a drowning man struggling to reach the shore 
the instinct is to go to his rescue. What that instinet 
means to the individual, it means to a nation whose 
greatness today, as in the past, is still sublimated y 
an unselfish effort to relieve human suffering and o 
emancipate men, women and children from slavery. Of 
the battlefields of Korea our youth is saving our ow! 
democracy from its sins of materialism and its induk 
gences and making it strong again. And it must 1 
strong to insure the survival of the forces of good in ti 
world and their triumph over the age-old forces of evil. 

13. Because the troops in Korea and the airmen 
sailors nearby are the crusaders of our times—crusa¢ 
for justice and crusaders for the rights of free men# 
live in this world free from fear, free from the perél 
nial terror imposed upon us by evil men. 

14. Because the brave youth in Korea are putting t 
shame those thoughtless brethren in Britain and France 
and even in America who begrudge the dollars and 
pounds they now must forego, who worship the fal 
gods of creature comfort even as the battalions in Ko 
rea, despising such weakness, lift their faces to the next 
ridge with the immortal courage that makes thet 
worthy of man’s finest accolade. 
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AN ELEVATOR BUTTON YOU'LL NEVER PUSH 


2,017 years’ experience of 75 key men with 


Passengers can’t help being curious. Signaling for 
an elevator is no longer a push-the-button-and- 
wait routine. It's an exciting, even mystifying, 
experience with the Otis electronic touch button. 
Nothing moves. A mere towch of a finger excites 
an electronic tube behind the directional arrow. 
The tube lights. Registers the call. And a car 
arrives, as if by magic 

Otis electronic touch buttons, in both neu 


and modernized buildings, dramatize another 


great advance in elevatoring by the Otis staff 


of design and research engineers that combines 


ELEVATORING IS THE BU 


the exuberance of 125 younger men, to set 
the standards for the industry. This well in- 
tegrated experience is available to everyone with 
a vertical transportation problem. However large 
—or small. 

Add Otis e/evator engineering to Otis e/. 
research, planning, manufacturing, construction 
and service and you have the reasons why the 
Otis trade-mark is the symbol of the world’s 
finest elevatoring. Otis Elevator Company, 


260 1lth Avenue, New York 1, New York. 
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It was never easy. 


The good Lord put fish in the sea, and He made the fish good 
to eat. But He made it bitter hard to get them out. 


You had to sail away on the dark northern ocean, days and 
nights in a little pitching schooner, out and out to a 

piece of watery emptiness called the Grand Banks. The seas 
could roll up high and evil there, and the ocean 

could look so monstrous big, and your schooner could 

look so terrible small ... 


Then from that little schooner you lowered boats that were 
littler still, dories that made a most careful kind of fit 

for two men and their gear. You rowed or drifted through 
the snapping seas until the schooner was hull-down 

on the horizon, and then there you were, you and your 
dorymate, with the thickness of a plank between you 

and the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean. 


And you fished. 


Lhey gathered the harvest of the sea 


No, it was never easy. But you did it. It was dreadful 
hard, sometimes. But there wasn’t anything in the world 
you would rather do. 


For the good Lord made a breed of men who don’t want it 
easy, men who want only to be on their own, And out 

there where the wind plays no favorites and only the man 
in you counts, you were on your own. When you drove the 
schooner through a screaming gale to be first home with the 
catch, you did it because you wanted to—on your own. 
When the catch was sold and you got your split, you were on 
your own, too—your share of rewards for your share of risk. 


That was the way of the early American fishermen. It made 
proud, free men of them, And we who cast our 

nets in other seas still choose, as they did, the way of 
independence. We set a course, we pick our sails, we pull an 
oar, we share the catch—proud in the knowledge that what 
we get from the voyage is fairly earned. .on our own. 
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